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Bureaucracy 


By Tue Ricut Hon. Sir Joun Anperson, G.C.B. 
[Inaugural Address to the Institute for the Session 1928-1929] 


I HAVE chosen the particular topic upon which I propose to address 

you this evening because it seemed to me that a critical examina- 
tion of the much-abused term “‘ bureaucracy ”’ might prove not only of 
interest but of some practical value to members of the Institute. We 
are, I suppose, in the main a company of bureaucrats; but it was not 
at all in my mind to seek to pay you a subtle compliment by talking to 
you about yourselves. We have examined in the Institute, in many 
aspects, the technique of public administration. We have engaged, 
through the Journal and otherwise, in the comparative study of systems 
of administration in different countries, including the United States of 
America, always a fruitful field of inquiry. We have traced, under the 
guidance of the late President,! the development of our own system of 
government from the earliest times. It seemed to me that it might be 
useful to consider here the quality of our public administration in the 
light of the various comments and criticisms of an unflattering character 
to which we have lately grown accustomed. Lord Milner, in an Address 
which he gave us on a similar occasion five years ago, said that we must 
reconcile ourselves to being always a “‘ target for shallowpated and cheap 
gibes at bureaucracy.” I am afraid we must accept that rather gloomy 
prognosis, and if it were the whole story I should not be talking to you 
this evening. We have critics, however, whose strictures fall into a 
very different category, and are in my view deserving of our serious 
consideration. I propose to examine what I frankly recognize to be a 
somewhat delicate subject, quite dispassionately and, I hope, without 
introducing any controversial note. Let us see whether there is really 
something amiss in our present methods of conducting public business 
which would justify misgiving as to the directions in which we are tending. 

What, then, is this bureaucracy of which we hear so much nowadays ? 
Definitions do not carry us very far. According to John Stuart Mill, 
the concentration of power in the hands of trained governors is the very 
essence of bureaucracy. Professor Graham Wallas last year told us 
how, when the question which I have just put was addressed by the 
Sovereign to Her Prime Minister, she received the reply that bureaucracy 
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merely meant training the Civil Servant to think. But it is surely not 
the mere concentration of power in the hands of trained men or en- 
couraging officials to think for themselves that has evoked criticisms 
of the kind with which we have lately become familiar. I think it will 
be interesting for our present purpose first to endeavour to trace—in the 
merest outline—the dcvelopment of our public service as we know it 
to-day. If we can claim to be of ancient lineage we must nevertheless 
admit that our ancestry is mixed, and entirely new blood has been intro- 
duced from time to time, with the result, we may hope, of strengthening 
rather than weakening the stock. Most of our British institutions have 
been evolved by gradual processes, and in the case of the public services 
I find a quite remarkable continuity of development from the very 
earliest times. In the days of the Saxons, while the power of the Central 
Government was still only fitfully asserted, and long before any clear 
distinction had come to be drawn between the functions of Central and 
of Local Government, the burden of administration, such as it was, fell 
upon the freemen individually and collectively. The Saxon conception 
of citizenship was such that any freeman could be called upon to discharge 
any public duty on behalf of the community. The obligations which 
rest upon the citizen of to-day in regard to the maintenance of the King’s 
peace can be traced back directly to those early times. It has been said 
with truth that a police constable is only a person who is paid to discharge 
those obligations which rest upon every citizen. This early conception 
of the duties of citizenship we find forming the basis of administrative 
arrangements right down into the eighteenth century. The development 
of society, however, led naturally to a differentiation of functions. As 
the Central Government increased in power, the King’s representatives, 
in the person of the sheriffs, and in towns the bailiffs, became recognized 
more and more as a source of authority. The establishment of the 
feudal system gave a further setback to the power and prestige of the 
freemen, while at the same time the sheriffs came to be identified more 
and more with the more powerful landed interests. These interests 
becoming in time a menace to the Crown itself, sheriffs were dismissed 
wholesale and replaced by men chosen from the ranks of the smaller 
landlords. This proved only a partial and temporary remedy, and the 
device of appointing representative citizens as guardians of the peace 
was hit upon. These guardians of the peace, who were shortly renamed 
Justices of the Peace, were still drawn from the land-owning classes, 
but they were not so likely as the sheriffs to give themselves airs, and 
for several hundreds of years the Justices of the Peace discharged the 
main burden of public affairs in the country. It is important to note 
that their duties were originally purely administrative, at first in con- 
nection with the maintenance of the King’s peace, but as time went on, 
extending into many other spheres. They formed in fact a kind of 
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unpaid local public service looking after police, prisons, roads, and even 
for a short time, at the beginning of last century, factory administration. 
It is interesting and typical of our English methods that an instrument 
which had been found serviceable for so long was not discarded until 
the profound changes in the structure and condition of society heralded 
by the industrial revolution, proved it to be obsolete. That was the 
beginning of the introduction of the modern type of specialized Civil 
Service, and from that time the Justices were relegated more and more 
to the purely judicial functions which they now in the main discharge. 

Our organized public services of to-day still bear the traces of their 
complex origin. The Saxon conception of the duties of citizenship will 
be found, as I shall show presently, to be the groundwork of so modern 
a code as the Income Tax Consolidation Act and, when what I have 
called a specialized Public Service first came into being, its powers and 
responsibilities were very largely those appropriate to an independent 
body of men such as the Justices. The modern conception of an imper- 
sonal Civil Service had not come into the picture. 

The process of evolution that I have been endeavouring to describe 
can be seen very clearly in the appropriate Statutes. I have here an 
Act passed in the year 1689 “ for granting to Their Majesties an aid of 
4s. in the £ for one year for carrying on a vigorous war against France.”’ 
That Statute runs to seventy-two sections, about forty of which are 
concerned entirely with what we should call administrative machinery. 
A large number of Commissioners were appointed by name—and it is 
interesting to note in passing that we had a Names Bill in Parliament 
last Session. These Commissioners were required to summon to meet- 
ings in the various localities such inhabitants, high constables, petty 
constables, bailiffs, and other like officers, as they find convenient, attend- 
ance being compulsory under penalty, and at such meetings to cause 
warrants to be issued to two at least of the most able and sufficient in- 
habitants of each parish, township, or place, thereby appointing and 
requiring them to be “ assessors of all and every the rates and duties 
by this Act imposed.’’ The assessors so appointed were required under 
penalty to accept and discharge the obligations imposed upon them. 
Similarly, collectors were to be appointed on the nomination of the 
assessors, and the collector failing through any default or neglect duly 
to pay in the sums assessed upon the inhabitants of his parish or township, 
was to be liable to pay the whole amount out of his own pocket. This 
Act ran for a single year, but its provisions were followed almost verbatim 
in subsequent Statutes passed with what the people of the day must 
have considered painful regularity. Only it is to be observed that, while 
in the earlier Statutes no provision whatever was made for the remunera- 
tion of the various officers charged with the execution of the Statute— 
indeed it was expressly enacted that the “‘ Commissioners of the Treasury 
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should not direct any warrant to any of the said collectors, etc., for the 
payment of any part of the monies . . . other than into the receipt of 
the Exchequer ’’—in later Statutes provision is made for payment of 
remuneration on a poundage or other basis. Thus we are getting near 
the conception of a paid Civil Service. In the year 1798, when the first 
graduated income tax was introduced, we find provision made whereby 
the local Commissioners should report to the Central Commissioners 
for the Affairs of Taxes their opinion as to the “sum which in their 
judgment will be a suitable reward to the assessor for his pains and labour 
in such office.’’ Collectors by that time were normally remunerated on 
the scale of 3d. in the £ of the sums collected. By that time, too, the 
somewhat rudimentary hierarchy of assessors and collectors had been 
supplemented by the introduction of a body of surveyors and inspectors. 
Such a system as that Act established was clearly designed to work 
automatically, the duties of every official being defined with precision 
and legal obligations, backed by pecuniary penalties being relied upon 
to secure the due execution of the Statute. That old system has survived 
almost in its entirety to the present day, but the old strata are now 
overlain “ unconformably ’’ (if I may pursue the geological metaphor) 
by a modern formation almost complete in itself of officials responsible 
to Ministers. I should like to pass now from the somewhat repellent 
subject of taxation to a brief examination of the first effective Factory 
Act. 

Under that Act, passed in 1833, inspectors were appointed for the 
first time to check abuses in factories. The number of such inspectors 
—four—was specified in the Statute and their powers and duties set out 
in detail. The inspector was given the same power over constables as 
a Justice of the Peace, and for other purposes the inspectors and the 
Justices were interchangeable. In fact, the office of inspector appears 
to have been conceived not as that of an administrative official respon- 
sible to a Minister of the Crown, but as that of a Stipendiary Magistrate 
with a specialized function. His relation to the Minister may be gathered 
from the fact that an obligation was imposed upon him to report to the 
Secretary of State twice in every year or oftener if required. There 
was no provision requiring, according to the form adopted in later 
Statutes, that he should act under the supervision, or subject to the 
approbation or under the control of the Secretary of State, nor were his 
reports required to be laid before Parliament. 

The beginnings of the modern prison system are also of interest in 
‘the present connection. The first Act providing for the establishment 
of Government prisons was passed in 1778. By that Act His Majesty 
in Council was empowered to appoint three gentlemen (or other creditable 
and substantial persons) as a Committee to superintend the new convict 
prisons, these gentlemen to be entitled to “ such allowance per diem for 
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their trouble and expenses in every day’s actual attendance on the 
duties of their office as the Justices in Quarter Sessions, with the appro- 
bation and allowance of the Justices of Assize, shall from time to time 
order and direct.’’ They were to appoint a clerk to hold office during 
their pleasure, with such salary as they should judge to be reasonable, 
and a governor, chaplain, surgeon, storekeeper, and taskmaster, and such 
other officers as with the approval of the Justices they should judge 
necessary. It was provided that the salary of the respective governors 
and taskmasters “ shall in total if possible or at least in great measure 
arise from the profits of the work that shall be done and performed in 
each several penitentiary house,” and the Committee was required “ so 
to order and appoint such salaries that the same shall bear a constant 
proportion to the quantity of labour performed in each house, and that 
it may become the interest as well as the duty of each governor and task- 
master to see that all persons in their custody are regularly and pro- 
fitably employed.”” The governor of each prison or penitentiary house 
was to be a body corporate with power to sue and be sued, and was to 
employ from time to time such servants, overseers, and assistants as he 
should think proper and necessary and for whose conduct he should be 
answerable. Provision was further made for the appointment by His 
Majesty of one inspector to visit and report upon the prisons under the 
control of the Committee, this inspector to receive such salary as His 
Majesty might appoint not exceeding {200 per annum, and to make a 
report to both Houses of Parliament at the beginning of every Session 
and also in matters of extreme or pressing necessity to make a special 
report to the Justices of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench. 

It is interesting to note that in this Statute there isno trace of Treasury 
control and very little indication of ministerial responsibility. It is clear 
that the policy of Parliament at that time, when new administrative 
machinery had to be created, was to devise something which could work 
independently and to look to the judges rather than to the Executive 
Government for the exercise of such central supervision as might be 
required. In the first important Act passed to regularize the administra- 
tion of local prisons in 1835 we find evidence of progress towards modern 
ideas. Power was there given to the Secretary of State to review the 
tules and regulations of the Justices applicable to such prisons, and to 
alter, amend, or supplement such rules and regulations as he might think 
fit. Provision was also made for the appointment of inspectors not 
exceeding five in number who were required to report to the Secretary 
of State annually upon each place of confinement, such reports to be laid 
before Parliament within a specified time. It was further enacted that 
the Secretary of State might himself visit and inspect the places of con- 
finement or authorize other persons designated by him in writing to make 
such inspection. Elementary education began to receive the attention 
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of Parliament about the same time. It is an interesting historical fact 
that the activity of the State in connection with elementary education 
was a by-product of factory legislation. The awakening conscience of 
Parliament stipulated that if persons of tender age were to be employed 
in factories, it should at least be ensured that some provision was made 
for their education. It became unlawful to employ in any factory or 
mill any child under a specified age whose attendance at school for at 
least two hours a day throughout the preceding week had not been certi- 
fied by a schoolmaster, and the factory inspectors were authorized to 
establish or procure the establishment of additional schools where neces- 
sary, and were even given the power to inquire into complaints in regard 
to the competence or fitness of schoolmasters, and to suspend the salaries 
of those whom they found to be incompetent or unfit. The first parlia- 
mentary grant in aid of elementary education was made in the same 
year, and a few years later the first inspectors were appointed by the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education. I mention this as I 
believe it is the first instance of the appointment of Government officials 
without express statutory or other legal authority. 

The illustrations that I have given could be multiplied, but I think 
they suffice to show how the public services of the Crown developed up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. There was still a clearly recog- 
nized obligation on all citizens to give their services to the State as might 
be required, and I may here observe in passing that the last of the com- 
pulsory offices—that of Assistant Overseer of the Poor—only disappeared 
the other day; but, as further and more specialized services became 
necessary, reliance was placed upon the appointment of public officials 
whose powers, dutigs, and remuneration were defined in detail by the 
Statute, and who were left to discharge their functions as a matter of 
direct personal responsibility. The principle of ministerial control and 
parliamentary responsibility was only introduced very gradually, at first 
by requiring reports to be made to a Minister or to Parliament or both, 
and later, as we find in the Metropolitan Police Acts or in the Prison Acts 
passed during the second half of the nineteenth century, by providing 
that the designated officers should discharge the responsibilities speci- 
fically assigned to them subject to the approbation or under the general 
supervision or subject to the control of the Minister. The necessary 
clerks and minor officials had not the status of public servants at all, 
but were the personal employees of the responsible officials. All the post- 
office employees, for example, were the personal servants of the Postmaster- 
General (12 Charles II, c. 35). I do not know whether any of these 
“lump sum-ers,’’ as we used to call them, still survive, but. they were 
quite a numerous class when I first entered the Service, and as regards 
the type of responsible Civil Servant which the Statutes of last century 
brought into being, it is interesting to note that many of those Statutes 
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are still in operation, and work, in my experience, very well indeed. The 
practice of entrusting public functions to a body of independent or quasi- 
independent officials has never in fact been entirely abandoned. I fancy 
that the National Health Insurance Commissioners set up in I9II were 
intended to be such a body, though in practice they came completely 
under ministerial control. The latest interesting example is the Race- 
course Control Board set up under the Act of last Session, and I am 
waiting with some curiosity to see how far the modern doctrine of minis- 
terial responsibility will be carried in that case. But, since the middle 
of last century, there has grown up a vastly greater body of public ser- 
vants of another type composing the great mass of the Civil Service as 
we know it to-day—this “ restlessly encroaching bureaucracy ’’ of which 
the public are bidden to beware, ingenious and industrious, maybe, but 
anonymous, answerable only to Ministers, and discharging responsi- 
bilities wide or limited according to the extent of the powers delegated 
to them by Ministers. ‘‘ Any Minister appointed under this Act may 
appoint such secretaries, officers and servants as the Minister may deter- 
mine.’’! ‘‘ There shall be paid to the secretaries, officers and servants 
of each Ministry such salaries or remuneration as the Treasury may from 
time to time determine.” ! That is the charter of the modern Civil 
Service—not a word said as to powers, duties, or responsibilities. This 
is the system with which we are all now so familiar that we may be apt 
to forget how new a thing it is, and what I suggest we have to ask our- 
selves is how far the strictures which have been passed upon what is 
loosely termed bureaucracy, but what I am inclined to think would be 
more properly described as “‘ departmentalism,’’ are a natural con- 
sequence of this recent development. 

I make no apology for emphasizing these historical considerations. 
I am convinced that the old theories of public service have profoundly 
influenced not only the development of our local government and of 
our magistracy—two typically English institutions—but also our central 
administration, and have played an important part in determining the 
attitude of the ordinary citizen towards the law and towards constituted 
authority under the law. They involved a conception of public service 
as a personal thing and not as the product of a mechanized system ; in 
other words, they were essentially anti-bureaucratic. 

Let us see now what are the sorts of things that responsible critics are 
saying about our so-called bureaucracy. There are several well-defined 
lines of attack, and I propose to examine them separately. It is first 
objected that the Civil Service is anonymous. We are told to beware 
of the pretensions of a ‘‘ vast army of anonymous officials hidden from 
view ’’ ; but surely the question immediately arises how far the anonymity 
of the civil servant is not a necessary consequence of the full development 

1 New Ministries and Secretaries Act, 1916, s. 10 (1) and (2). 
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of the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. As I have tried to show, 
it was not always so; and so long as the great central departments of 
State conducted their business as did the Colonial Office, the Foreign 
Office, the Treasury, and so on in the main with other public authorities, 
and with their own sub-departments and representatives, no question 
was likely to be raised; but, with the extension of the activities of 
Government into the sphere of personal relationships and private interests 
which began with the passing of the National Insurance Act in IgII, 
other considerations began to arise. Has not, we are bound to ask our- 
selves, the doctrine of ministerial responsibility worn rather threadbare 
now that the functions of Government areso varied and so comprehensive ? 
Is not the theory that everything that is done by an official is done by the 
Minister, who is constitutionally bound to hold himself answerable in 
Parliament, coming to be regarded more and more as a mere fiction ? 
Is the time approaching when there will have to be a reversion to the older 
system of quasi-independent public officers, or has that system become 
out of date with the disappearance of any recognized governing class ? 
Is any via media to be found in the separation of the determination of 
policy from its execution? Could the requirements of the situation be 
met by any system of standing parliamentary Commissions or Committees 
to which senior officials would be directly answerable for the executive 
work of their Departments as they are to the Public Accounts Committee 
for their financial administration, Ministers remaining as now solely 
responsible to Parliament, and at the bar of public opinion, for the 
policy of their Departments ? Can any lessons be learnt in this connection 
from the experience of our Local Government friends who are in the 
habit of working in close association with Committees composed entirely 
of the elected representatives of the people? I put these questions 
merely for the purpose of suggesting lines of further inquiry and research. 
A more specific charge levelled against bureaucracy and repeated 
almost ad nauseam is that it is deliberately obscurantist. We are told 
that in our letters, in the forms that we inflict upon the long-suffering 
public, in the regulations that we draft, and in the Bills that are presented 
to Parliament, we employ “long, complicated, tortuous, verbose and 
apparently meaningless phraseology ’’ with the deliberate purpose of 
involving the lieges in a maze of technicalities to which we alone shall 
possess the key. How far, however, is this accusation really justified ? 
Doubtless we do at times, in common with other classes of the com- 
munity, exhibit an undue regard for the shibboleths of our own profession, 
but how far do the complications of which complaint is made merely 
reflect the complexities of modern life? In public administration con- 
cerning matters which touch the interests of the individual citizen, every 
exceptional case and every hard case must be foreseen and provided 
for. When our instruments or our regulations come to be construed in 
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the Courts we know that they will be construed strictly, and very rightly 
so, against the Department. I have been privileged to serve during the 
war in close association with many great business men in a Department 
transacting business which is normally conducted upon the footing of 
private enterprise, and I could not fail to be impressed by the contrast 
between the methods of the business men when they were dealing with 
one another and the methods to which a public Department in similar 
circumstances had to resort, and the explanation of the difference in 
that instance at any rate was not difficult to find. In private life the 
people who have dealings with one another proceed normally upon a 
common basis of experience. There is a continuity of relationship, 
which between a public Department and members of the public is lacking, 
that enables a great deal to be taken for granted. Appeal can be made 
in case of doubt or dispute to the custom of the trade, and there are 
reputations at stake all the time. In public administration all the “t’s”’ 
must be crossed and all the “i’s” dotted, or before very long some one with 
a commendably anti-bureaucratic instinct will join issue with the Depart- 
ment and score a victory which will be greeted with public acclamation. It 
may be that at times with misapplied zeal we may cross the “i’s”’ and dot 
the “ t’s,”’ and if we do we have no right to complain of being brought up 
with a round turn, but to those who claim that everything might be made 
simple in a world of increasing and often baffling complexity, I would 
only say, ‘‘ Come along if you will and show us how it can be done : bring 
your fresh minds to bear and welcome.” 

A criticism which in my judgment merits more detailed examination 
relates to the introduction during recent years of what has been called 
a system of administrative law and justice—in other words, to the exercise 
by public Departments of legislative and judicial functions. Let us 
clear away one misconception at the outset. If any one imagines that 
there is some sacred principle of the British constitution which dictates 
that there shall be a rigid separation of legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions he is utterly mistaken. Many of the most important functions 
of the judiciary are to-day purely administrative in character, and certain 
functions which have become judicial in the course of time, by reason 
of the establishment of a body of precedent by which the Courts hold 
themselves bound, were in origin administrative. On the other hand, 
the influence of the Courts in moulding our laws has been enormous 
and none the less because it has been exercised unobtrusively. It would 
take more time than I can spare this evening to enter into a discussion 
of the essential differences between the administrative and the judicial 
function. I have dealt with that matter elsewhere,! and will content 
myself here with saying that I have no doubt that the differences are 


1 “ The Difference between the Administrative and the Judicial,’ an Address delivered 
at the Fifth Annual General Meeting and Conference of the Magistrates’ Association, on 
27th October, 1926. 
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capable of precise definition. We must, however, accept the fact that 
there has been of late a growing tendency to have recourse to what may 
be called administrative tribunals. The reasons for this tendency are 
to be found in the character of the social legislation passed during the 
last thirty years. Whether the process has been carried too far is not 
forme to say. It might, I think, be conceded that there are at all events 
certain advantages on the score of expedition, saving of expense and 
uniformity of decision to be gained by this method. If, on the other 
hand, it can be shown upon sufficient evidence—for it is not a thing to 
be taken for granted—that the result has been to place the Departments 
of State in any true sense above the law or effectively to oust the juris- 
diction of the higher tribunals, I for one would freely admit that the 
time has come to take stock, with a view to devising such safeguards 
as may ensure the preservation of those constitutional principles which 
are really vital, namely, the sovereignty of Parliament and supremacy 
of the law as interpreted and administered by an independent judiciary. 
As regards the exercise by public Departments of legislative functions, 
there is this, I think, to be said. In any Statute which gives to 
any administrative authority the power to regulate the ordinary relation- 
ships of human life, a certain degree of elasticity is desirable if just and 
efficient administration is to be secured. The demands upon parlia- 
mentary time make it almost inevitable in present circumstances that 
the Statute itself should be limited to the formulation of principles and 
the creation of the necessary administrative machinery, leaving matters 
of detail to regulation, and I believe that infinitely better practical results 
can be secured in this way. It is common knowledge that the National 
Insurance Act of 1911 was rendered almost unworkable by the attempt 
to meet every exceptional and every hard case in the Statute itself. I 
suggest, therefore, that this question also resolves itself into a matter of 
providing safeguards to ensure the ultimate effective control of Parlia- 
ment as the sovereign authority. The varying forms which those safe- 
guards may take are so well known to you that I will not take up the 
little time that remains to me by discussing them. I say nothing here 
on such a debatable question as to the merits of what has been called the 
“Henry VIII clause,’’ which first appeared in the Insurance Act of 
Ig11,! except that I believe it was designed to deal solely with matters 
of machinery and gave no power to modify any substantial provision 
of the Act itself. 

In any case do not let us run away with the idea that the giving of 
legislative and judicial functions to an administrative authority is any 
new thing. I have already referred to the Factory Act of 1833. That 
Act contains these provisions. ‘‘ That the said inspectors or any of them 
shall have power and are hereby required to make all such rules, regula- 


1 National Insurance Act, tg11, s. 78. 
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tions, and orders as may be necessary for the due execution of this Act,”’ 
which rules, regulations, and orders shall be “ binding on all persons 
subject to the provisions of this Act.”’ Further, any employer who 
might by himself or by his servants or workmen offend against any order 
or regulation of any inspector was to be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
£20 nor less than {1 at the discretion of the inspector or Justice before 
whom such offender should be convicted, and inspectors were authorized 
to summon witnesses to appear and give evidence before them who on 
neglect might be committed by warrant under the hand of the inspector 
to prison for any period not exceeding two months. The inspector was 
also authorized to distrain the goods and chattels of any person 
convicted before him or in default to commit the offender to prison 
for a period not exceeding two months. There, it seems to me, you have 
bureaucracy in excelsis. 

These, then, are the main specific grounds of criticism of our so-called 
bureaucracy. There are, however, some other considerations to which 
I might briefly allude. It has seemed to me, and I have followed these 
matters pretty closely, that attacking the bureaucracy is sometimes 
only a convenient, if oblique, method of attacking the responsible Govern- 
ment of the day, a method which perhaps—and I say this with bated 
breath—has particular attractions from the point of view of those critics 
who profess the same political creed as the Government that happens 
to be in power. It is, moreover, easy to criticize any Institution or class 
where no individuals can be identified. It is not only easy: it is also 
safe. Criticisms of a general character may also sometimes be prompted 
by controversies which in themselves affect directly only a limited sphere 
of administration, such as the very interesting controversy which has been 
proceeding more or less continuously since the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Income Tax in 1920 in regard to certain proposals for 
bringing the machinery for the assessment and collection of income tax 
more into line with modern conditions. Criticism may be prompted 
also by fear that a powerful Civil Service may prove too ready and too 
effective an instrument in the execution of new policies which important 
sections of the community quite honestly regard with profound mis- 
giving. Finally, the processes of organization which are always going 
on within the Civil Service itself may provoke reactions that express 
themselves in adverse criticism of the Civil Service as an Institution. 

I trust that I have not said anything to which, as coming from one 
who is himself a Civil Servant, exception could reasonably be taken in 
any quarter. My object has been merely to trace, necessarily in outline 
only, the development of the public service as we know it to-day, to focus 
the main lines of criticism, with some ‘indication of the nature of the 
counter considerations that might be advanced. I have endeavoured 
studiously to avoid making anything in the nature of a final pronounce- 
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ment upon any point, and what I want now to suggest to the members 
of this Institute is that we have here a subject which the Institute might 
well make it its business to follow up, not in any combative spirit, but in 
a spirit of earnest inquiry and research. New conditions require new 
methods. The new methods may not be the best and may themselves 
call for adjustment and correction. Introspection on the part of the 
individual may be dangerous, introspection on the part of an Institute 
such as this should, I believe, be encouraged. I should like to see this 
subject examined more closely in its local government aspects ; I should 
like to see the growth of the system of Treasury control and its influence 
upon the course of public administration traced in detail; I should like 
to see the systems of administration that obtain on the Continent of 
Europe and in America examined from the point of view of the relation- 
ship of the official to the public on the one hand and to responsible 
Ministers on the other. All these inquiries are, as it seems to me, well 
within the scope of this Institute. Possibly a Summer Conference or 
more than one Summer Conference might be devoted to them. One 
reflection occurs to me which I will permit myself before I close. I wish 
more than I can say that we could have had the benefit, in dealing with 
this profoundly interesting but very difficult and, as I think, rather 
delicate topic of the profound knowledge and ripe experience of our late 
President, Lord Haldane. Had he been with us I am sure he could have 
given such guidance as he gave to the Institute on many difficult matters 
in the first years of its existence, and such guidance as we cannot well 
hope to receive from any other quarter. 


Sir JostAH STAMP, G.B.E. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have no doubt it is the con- 
vention of this Institute, as of so many learned Institutions and Societies, 
that Inaugural Addresses are not criticized or discussed, but votes of 
thanks with varying degrees of laudation are proposed and seconded. 
I suppose there is some excellent reason for that. These Addresses are 
usually given by a very prominent insider, whose words are so wise and 
Olympian that they are completely above criticism, or else they are 
given by some eminent outsider, whose words are so futile that they are 
beneath criticism. We have no doubt to-night which category we are 
dealing with, and I am not in any way a critic; I only admire the very 
skilful way in which Sir John Anderson has led you up to face repellent 
self-criticism, which otherwise would have been forthcoming. I have 
no claim to the great honour of proposing this vote of thanks to Sir John, 
except that I must say that I have been a bureaucrat myself in various 
ways. After all, as far as public feeling about bureaucracy is concerned, 
it is not so much due to the form of government as to the mode of address 
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or contact by which the system is judged, and when the mode of address 
happens to be utilized by officials, then it is ‘ bureaucracy.”” But you 
can have just the same methods in other spheres. I can compare the 
task of borrowing a sum of money from the Banks of London as against 
New York. There is no bureaucracy I know that can touch the kind of 
formalities that you have to undergo in that process in New York, eager 
as they are to lend their money. Then railways are populariy alleged to 
follow those same methods, and one hears much of red tape, but not so 
much of “ bureaucracy.” We all know the consequences of large-scale 
organizations, in division of functions and precise delimitation of them, 
affecting the public. But what “ gets their goat’’ is the method and 
status of the people doing a particular thing, and therefore you have to 
address yourselves to the particular feature that is upsetting them. 
Why is it that they feel such reaction against a particular method in the 
approach to their personal affairs? I had some experience as a bureau- 
crat under government, and now as a bureaucrat in another realm. 
There is thought to be nothing worse than the income-tax form, but do 
you realize what you are supposed to know when you buy an excursion 
ticket ? That kind of differentiation and analysis is present in all large 
Institutions. Sir John has invited you to look at your particular sphere. 
In my experience in an Income Tax Department I had a fine training 
for a career in the railway services, because I have learned to stand up 
to those terrific gusts of popular applause which are the besetting weak- 
ness of a railway man’s life, no less than of a Tax Surveyor. Even ina 
brief interval of seven or eight years as a freelance, I had to meet bureau- 
crats. In a great merger one has also to be sometimes a bureaucrat, 
otherwise you cannot get things done in a complete order, and dealing 
with a large number of officials of inter-related companies, it is right 
to have a fair amount of red tape. One can write and say, ““ We must 
wait a week before filling up a return, because we are busy serving cus- 
tomers,’’ and you could say, “‘ All right, old chap,’’ but you destroy the 
continuity and punctuality for everybody else, and your whole process 
is made bad because of that particular instance. So, in view of that fact, 
the customer is put off until next week, and you are told that you are 
importing ‘‘ red tape’’ into business. We will all accept, I think, what 
is in any case put on the public when you are administering an Act of 
Parliament. There have to be rules and regulations that will be applic- 
able over wide spaces and long periods of time, because of the statutory 
obligation for uniform treatment, and in so doing, you have to go through 
a process that is not necessary in business. But I am convinced in 
watching the effect upon people’s minds that it is quite possible to convey 
the same decision in two ways, one of which will bring out terrific abuse 
against bureaucracy and red tape, and the other will be swallowed— 
perhaps with distaste, but swallowed. The question is whether the 
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Departments of State gain by them impressiveness and dignity to an 
extent which will outweigh the disadvantages. There is that extra- 
ordinary dignified language which creates in the minds of many people 
a kind of inferiority complex ; there is that grandiosity of language to 
explain the position which rather upsets the wounded feelings. When 
you feel that the natural way to express the thing involves a useful and 
harmless split infinitive, and it is obviated by elegant paraphrases of 
inordinate length, it does make them feel that they are inferior creatures, 
whereas a little touch of “ hail fellow well met ’’ in correspondence may 
perhaps—as it does between local officers and inspectors and taxpayers 
—lead to a satisfactory reward, and the public mind in dealing with 
officials is hostile because they feel at a disadvantage in construing an 
Act of Parliament. I remember as a principal clerk having a difficult 
case involving a lot of letters to a man who was getting angrier and 
angrier, and it was the practice then for the acting clerk’s letters to be 
signed by any available Assistant Secretary, who took no personal 
responsibility for the matter, and one Assistant Secretary had signed a 
number of my drafts until the time came when he was away and another 
signed. Then I got a letter from the man saying, “I don’t like your 
Mr. Jacobs, but now that Mr. Williamson has taken up the matter, I 
feel quite happy about it,” and the matter was very easily settled! The 
public often get a complex which an absurdly little thing will change. 
I do think we can pack up some of our phraseology and start afresh. 
Again, in the process of doing departmental work, we have to study the 
psychology of delegation. We can often delegate to a person who has 
immediate contact with the public the mere routine duties which have 
no importance and which always make up what may be construed by the 
public as red tape, and give him no discretion to settle. This makes 
him focus on mere details so as to do his “ duty.’’ I know it may be false 
economy and waste of effort to give to a responsible official who has 
full discretion also the routine duties, yet in contact with the public 
there is a happy mean, and it is bad to have all the routine processes 
carried to an advanced point by an official having no responsibility to 
give the final decision, because he will be over-cautious in dotting some 
“i” and crossing some “t ’”’ or other. How well I remember as a young 
official when the inspector came in my district, realizing I had undertaken 
a delicate piece of work requiring judgment, and carried it as I thought 
to a reasonable degree of satisfaction, and having an inspector passing 
it over as nothing, but jumping at once on some routine defect, such as 
the fact that a form being sent in by a man in regard to his total income 
had not the word “ None ”’ in a certain box, despite the covering declara- 
tions in all directions. One has all such small points taken as indicative 
of the inefficiency of an official, rather than those subjects on which he 
is called upon to exercise his discretion. That type of old inspector is 
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passing away. At any rate, it raises the question whether every man 
who is responsible for supervision work of every kind should not con- 
stantly pull himself up and ask whether he is judging his men on form 
rather than on substance. If he is, he is manufacturing public dis- 
satisfaction with bureaucracy all the time, though he never meets them 
himself. I think another thing the public rebel against, but which is 
inseparable from large departments, is circumlocution. We all know 
the files of papers passing round from office to office, and nobody wanting 
to take responsibility of the final word, but always taking the easier task 
of something to ask rather than make a decision. I remember one set 
of papers which went round the office, and finally it got to Section 
F.8—“ This is yours, I think.””’ The answer was, “ Thoughtful, but 
incorrect.” After all, it very much depends upon the attitude of 
mind of the Department, and what line the Department takes towards 
the public and its own officials. Is every one treated as honest till he is 
shown to be a rascal, or a rascal in case he isn’t honest ? For instance, 
you have a routine method of accounting, and something goes wrong, 
a defalcation. The instinct is to clap a patch over that hole, issue a new 
instruction, and after a number of years you have nothing but these 
bolt holes filled up. It means that you are adding to the complexity of 
the thing simply because of that one case, and the same thing comes in 
with regard to the public, that you are to make the thing so difficult 
for them to be dishonest that all the honest people have a difficult time 
to deal withit. The alternative is to treat everybody as honest, and come 
down on them like a ton of bricks when they are not, rather than force 
people through a terrific sieve which has been built up by a generation 
of individual experiences. It seems to me that a tremendous lot might 
be done to remove this prejudice against bureaucracy I have pleasure 
in moving a hearty vote of thanks to Sir John Anderson for his paper. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A., LL.D. 


Mr. Chairman, as a member of Sir John Anderson’s audience, I am 
particularly grateful for the fact that he has made me think harder than 
I should have thought possible. As the historical side of his paper 
developed, I found an intense desire growing in me to discuss with him 
how far it might be true that some of the most notable traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon society date no further back than the life of the late Professor 
Freeman. But the period where I am less ignorant of English history 
is that between 1820 and 1870; when the life-long, paid official was 
developed in this country. There I felt at every moment that I was 
learning from Sir John Anderson. I agreed entirely with the importance 
he attached to the Factory Act of 1833, and the first appearance of the 
Government Inspector. If Sir John Anderson looks up the report of 
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the skilled Committee of three on which that Act was based, he will see 
that the original proposal was to make the inspector still more of a paid 
magistrate, rather than a paid official. The Government decided other- 
wise when they introduced their Bill. 

I was myself hoping that Sir John Anderson would go forward to the 
new Poor Law of 1834. What used to be called “ centralization ” 
developed to an enormous extent from that Law, and from the organiza- 
tion and traditions which arose from it in the middle of the nineteenth 


ee 


century. The new health and road authorities were based on the areas | 


and machinery of the new Poor Law. Again, I felt inclined to spend 
about twenty minutes in amplifying with Sir John Anderson my idea 
of the extraordinary importance in the whole process of the inventive 
intelligence of Jeremy Bentham, What we call departmentalism was 


worked out by him in his Constitutional Code, and I have always hoped | 


that some English or American millionaire will subsidize a good critical 
edition of Bentham’s Constitutional Code, and particularly an examina- 
tion of his debt to France. Bentham’s scheme was developed by Chad- 
wick and adopted in the main by the Government. 

But the really important question before us is not the history of the 
past, but what we shall do now, and here I found Sir John Anderson 
peculiarly suggestive. We have not had any Bentham since Bentham ; 
and we are using an invention, made a hundred years ago, which is already 
in some degree out of date. In the reconstruction of our administrative 
organization by the use of the scientific imagination, many groups must 
takc part. I should like particularly to dwell on the fact that the lawyers 
ought to play their part. Sir John Anderson told us guardedly that the 
lawyers interpret as against the Departments the law with considerable 
strictness. That is the mildest way in which you can put it. It seems 
to me that the great men who are Benchers of the Inns of Court and who 
form the spirit and traditions of the English law never realize that they 
are engaged in the government of a country which requires not merely 
the protection of rights, but the production of efficient services. The 
Institute of Public Administration might try and stir up the lawyers. 
Cannot we bring about a conference of lawyers interested in the science 
of administration ? We could not give them a dinner—the legal standard 
of cookery is too high for us—but we might get a few of them together 
one evening, and give them a good cigar apiece. 

Quite lately the Universities have recognized their responsibility 
in that respect, largely under the suggestion of our Institute. I was 
delighted just before leaving my seat on the Senate that I, as representing 
for the moment the Institute of Public Administration, presented a draft 
of a scheme of instruction and examination (which I happened to have 
written myself) to myself as the representative of the University. It 
was adopted immediately and unanimously. 
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We are pretty well off in the Institute for politicians and statesmen ; 
our President is a leading statesman, his substitute to-night is a leading 
statesman, and we have had extraordinary sympathy from statesmen 
of all types. But I feel that we have not waked up the nation to the 
need of a wide view, close thinking, and new investigation of the whole 
problem. It almost breaks my heart to realize, for instance, that there 
is a Royal Commission sitting at this moment on local government; that 
the Royal Commission is dealing with the rating inequalities—important 
as they are—between the various local authorities, and that it is 
apparently impossible to make that Commission consider the recruit- 
ment and organization of the officials by whom the local work, on which 
the life of the country depends, is carried out. Other countries allow 
more personal trust and responsibility to their great officials than we 
do. If we examined the methods and traditions of German municipal 
government, we should learn something. Do we use to the proper degree 
and in the proper way the non-professional organizations of the type 
that we call Commissions and Inquiries? There is something that we 
can learn in that respect from American experience. 

If we can get lawyers, academic students, officials, and statesmen to 
realize that we must now, a hundred years after we laid down our, ad- 
ministrative system, consider whether the human intellect cannot be again 
turned towards it, we shall have more than justified our existence. 








Some Problems of London 
Government To-day 


By Sir Oscar Warsurce, O.B.E. 


(Paper read before the Institute of Public Administration, 14th November, 1928] 


i a subject which I selected for this Address to-night is ‘‘ Some 

Problems of London Government To-day.” I made that selection 
in the summer ; I thought it was a convenient title to enable me to explain 
to you some of the more difficult problems with which the administrators 
of London have to deal to-day, and that it would enable me to bring out 
into the limelight any questions that were of more than ordinary topical 
interest by the time I came to address you. Had I been able to foresee 
the future at that time, I think I should have selected the subject of 
Traffic as the one for my address to-night, because it is one which does 
seem to have attracted considerable public interest recently, and which 
affords an opportunity of speaking at some length. It is better, however, 
that T should finish with that subject, and indicate first some of the other 
problems with which we are trying to deal in London to-day. I have 
never known a period when so many big and difficult questions awaited 
solution by administrators. It is somewhat overwhelming, but I am 
consoled by what was so well said by an American, Mr. David Harum, 
who remarked that “‘ a certain amount of fleas were good for the dog ; 
they prevented him from brooding over being a dog.” Certainly in the 
last month I have had very few opportunities of pondering over any 
canine characteristics of my inner nature. 

The problems that we have to deal with in administration fall naturally 
into three main groups. There is a type of problem that is always present 
in the County of London, as to which services should be centrally 
administered and which locally, what central services might be 
decentralized by the London County Council to the Boroughs, which 
could be transferred and which should be delegated. We always have that 
problem with us, and it enters into almost every new question that comes 
to the London County Council for administration. Then there is the 
second group of problems, which the Chairman mentioned in his opening 
remarks, which arise from the fact that owing to the growth of London 
there are large urban areas outside the boundaries of the County which 
require to be looked after in any comprehensive scheme, and the question 
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arises always as to how a co-ordinated scheme affecting the area of 
numerous Authorities can best be constructed and carried into effect. 
I will give you illustrations of that problem later. Then there is the third 
group of problems, as to how the activities of private bodies can be best 
correlated and combined with those of public Authorities. 

Now in the first group of questions—how services should be centralized 
and how decentralized, we have to-day a very important instance which 
is afforded by the Government proposals for the reform of the Poor Law, 
accompanied by a large measure of rating reform. I will not refer to the 
rating side of that problem to-day and the complicated financial questions 
which arise, but I would like to mention the problems that are arising, and 
awaiting early solution owing to the proposed transfer of the Poor Law 
service to other public Authorities. In London we have a large central 
Poor Law Authority, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which is also, 
apart from its Poor Law side, the public Authority for providing hospitals 
for infectious disease, and we have the Guardians, who perform the work 
of public assistance, and incidentally have Infirmaries and provide medical 
out-relief to the poorer population. Now any scheme which results in 
the transfer of those activities to the London County Council will involve 
the Council in very difficult problems of organization. The duties of 
these different bodies extend not only to public assistance and to public 
health measures, but they also include provision for the mentally afflicted, 
and also, to some extent, provision for educational facilities. Those 
duties will have to be re-arranged and transferred to different existing 
committees of the Council, and in addition the whole of the new work 
of public assistance will have to be performed by a new committee of 
the Council appointed for that purpose. The view of the Council is that, 
though they are prepared to assume those burdens, and to carry out the 
work to the best of their ability, it will greatly facilitate their proceedings 
if they are enabled at the same time to transfer to the Borough Councils 
some services at present administered by the London County Council, 
so as to relieve the central Authority from some of the detailed adminis- 
tration which can well be performed locally. The Council, therefore, 
is asking the Government to provide in the Bill that power should be 
given to the Council, in agreement with the Boroughs, to make arrange- 
ments for transfers of that sort. That, I think, is the only illustration I 
need give you of the problems that fall into my group I. 

The second type of problem, the one the Chairman referred to, is well 
illustrated by what happened shortly after the war coming to an end. 
The housing question was at that time one of great urgency and difficulty, 
and the Government asked the Council to arrange for a Conference of 
Housing Authorities in the London and Greater London areas in order to 
decide on a common policy. That Conference was attended by 170 
members representing ninety-two different Authorities, and the one 
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subject on which I understand they were unanimous—lI was not present 
myself—was that whatever was done, the London County Council should 
pay for the whole. Well, I think you will appreciate that to 
organize co-ordinated measures through a body of that sort is practically 
impossible if any progress is to be made at a reasonable rate. We have 
another form of that problem in the difficulties that have arisen in con- 
nection with the London County Council housing estate at Becontree. 
Under our system of local government to-day, the London County Council, 
when it does undertake building in another County, is merely a landlord 
who is building a housing estate in that County, and it falls to the local 
authorities to provide all the necessary services which are required in 
connection with the population being housed. The County, therefore, 
has to provide education, the local Drainage Authorities have to provide 
for the drainage of this large number of houses which have been dumped 
into their midst, and hospitals have to be provided in connection with the 
development of that estate. Every one of the matters I have mentioned 
has presented considerable difficulty. That arises because the houses 
which are being placed in that area are mostly low-rated houses, and 
the cost to the local authorities concerned, of the services they will 
have to provide will not, broadly, be paid for by the additional rates 
that can be raised from these low-rated houses. That is one of the prob- 
lems which awaits solution. The Council has come to the decision that 
before it builds the western half of the Becontree estate, it will allow the 
estate to consolidate, and that it will concentrate, as far as it can in its 
next programme of expansion, on endeavouring to provide in the County 
for people who need accommodation nearer the centre. That is a more 
difficult problem than the one of building outside London, but it is 
certainly necessary and desirable that if people are displaced from their 
homes by clearance schemes, and by improvements in housing accom- 
modation, they should, if possible, be provided with good homes in the 
area in which they are accustomed to work. There is always a certain 
amount of diffusion of population. Somebody near the County boundary 
may move out to Becontree ; that frees a house which may be occupied 
by somebody from nearer the centre, but anyhow, at Becontree to-day 
the demand for houses beyond a certain rental has shown signs of slacken- 
ing, and the Council is endeavouring to provide for that by providing more 
accommodation in the County area. 

Now there are other questions of a similar character I will mention. 
Some of them came before the Royal Commission of which the Chair- 
man wasamember. One of these problems is the question of the disposal 
of refuse, which, put in a concrete form, raises the question as to whether 
a London Borough, which has more refuse than it can deal with, is entitled 
to dump it along the shores of the Thames in Essex, and render the 
neighbourhood in which it is dumped almost uninhabitable. The question 
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is being investigated by the Minister of Health at the request of the 
Council, but it does raise difficulties. 

Then there is a similar problem of main drainage. Owing to the 
growth of highly congested areas in districts outside London, there is 
need for a more adequate provision for main drainage facilities, but there 
is a limit to the amount of sewage which can be taken into the Thames, 
and into the London County Council present system, and there again 
is a question which requires comprehensive review. The Ministry of 
Health, in conjunction with the London County Council, have appointed 
two technical experts to get out a broad scheme as to how that sewage 
might best be dealt with, but that matter is not progressing very rapidly. 

Then we have another example which came to light not long ago, 
when the extensive flooding of the Thames revealed that authority for 
providing any necessary measures of prevention and cure was divided 
between the London County Council, the Port of London Authority, 
the Thames Conservancy and the Lee Conservancy. Obviously, it would 
be impracticable for the London County Council to have authority to 
follow the example of Canute and move out into the upper waters of the 
Thames and say to them, “‘ Thus far shalt thou come and no further.”’ 
That is another problem which awaits solution. These are difficult 
problems, but I feel sure, after some eighteen years of experience in local 
government, that they will all yield to patient study and sound adminis- 
tration, especially if we can count—as I think we can to-day—on the 
public-spirited co-operation of all the local authorities concerned. The 
problems of local government are so closely interwoven and _ inter- 
connected that they can only be solved in that way. There is, however, 
in my view, to-day a common consciousness of the need for such improve- 
ments and for such co-operation, and a growing sensitiveness as to the 
needs of the public, so that I am optimistic that we shall ultimately find 
a solution of all these problems. 

My third type of problem is the one of combining to the best 
advantage the efforts of private persons and the efforts of representatives 
of public authorities. Very often in the matter of social progress it is 
private effort that leads the way. I think the first schools were provided 
by private effort, certainly the first Polytechnics. I remember that in 
the early days of my public life some of the health work now under- 
taken by Borough Councils was performed in the first instance experi- 
mentally by voluntary bodies. I remember being associated with the 
second of the voluntary health societies which came into existence 
about twenty years ago, and at that time we made provision, a rather 
limited provision, for tuberculosis, and also arranged for infant welfare 
centres. Well, as the usefulness of organizations of that sort began to 
be appreciated, it ultimately became obvious that there must be a 
universal provision of that type of effort, and as a consequence we have 
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to-day the duty placed on local authorities tomake adequate provision both 
for tuberculosis and for infant welfare work. But it was these pioneer 
societies which led the way, and a good many of them still exist as 
voluntary societies closely linked up with the Local Authorities, and in 
most cases subsidized by them in return for a certain amount of public 
representation. The result of that combination of effort is that nothing 
is wasted at all, and personally, I think there is a very great advantage 
in making those experiments, anyhow in the first instance, under 
voluntary auspices. I think there is greater facility for experiment ; the 
consequences of failure are not so grave if the failure is achieved by a 
voluntary body as if it is achieved by a statutory body, and in such 
experiments I think it is an advantage that private effort should lead 
the way. 

Then we have other examples of this combination of public and 
private effort in the numerous central Federations which have come into 
being in the last few years, composed partly of public and partly of private 
representatives. One of the first of these was the Homeless Poor Com- 
mittee under the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which dealt with that 
problem of the homeless poor'on the Embankment, and then Mr. John 
Burns, when he was President of the Local Government Board, called 
a second body into being, which is called the Central Council for District 
Nursing in London. That body was composed of representatives of the 
different voluntary nursing Societies, but included on its executive 
and council, representatives of the Ministry of Health and the Local 
Authorities concerned in health work. That has effected a fusion of 
voluntary and public effort, and has brought about a stiffening of the 
voluntary part by official representatives, which in my experience is all 
to the good. There has been a second body of that sort set up as the 
result of a meeting held when Sir Alfred Mond was President of the Local 
Government Board. That led to the formation of the Central Council 
for Rescue and Preventive work in London (of which I am Chairman), 
which has since changed its title to the Central Council for the Social 
Welfare of Girls in London. That consists of a combination of repre- 
sentatives of the voluntary Societies working in that field and official 
representatives of the Ministry of Health, Home Office, London County 
Council, and other public bodies concerned ; and there has thus been 
brought about a system of co-operation for the common good which has 
resulted in the fullest possible use being made of every agency which can 
work to the common end effectively. 

Now all these things are to my mind an example of the great flexibility 
of our British Institutions, and also of the national characteristic of our 
nation in administration and political development. I think it is a 
tradition of our country that we try to build on the sound foundations 
of the past. When an institution has been tested and found to be based 
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| on secure foundations, if it is not equal to the changing conditions of the 
time, the tendency is to try and adapt it, to expand it, to increase 
its usefulness, but not to destroy it, and that is one of the things which 
} makes for the stability of our country, and enable us to cope with 
| these ever-changing problems in the most effective manner possible. 

Now I turn to the question of traffic, which offers, I think, in 
a peculiarly difficult form, the problem of how public and private effort 
may best be correlated for the common good. The traffic conditions 
| of London have long been unsatisfactory. The competition between 
} different forms of transit, though possibly in the beginning advantageous, 
| has latterly resulted in a large amount of waste which the travelling public 
have to pay for ultimately. The situation became acute about 1920 
owing to the invasion of the streets of London by what at that time were 
known as pirate buses. The London County Council at that time 
appointed a special Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Gatti (now 
} Sir John Gatti) to consider the situation, and the Committee recommended 
to the Council in 1921 that legislation should be sought for unified opera- 
tion of local passenger traffic accompanied by municipal control. That 
resolution went to the Government, but nothing happened at that time, 
and the question remained quiescent until about 1923, when there was 
a strike of tramwaymen in the London area owing to the admittedly 
inadequate wages they, at the time, received. The increase in the cost 

of living had not been reflected in their wages, but the undertakings were 
unable, owing to financial reasons, to pay more. The Amalgamated 
} Union of Transport Workers raised the question at the end of 1923; 
| no settlement was arrived at, and as a consequence a strike took place in 
March, 1924. The Government of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
at that time the head, appointed a Court of Inquiry under the Industrial 
Courts Act, and their report is of such interest that I would like to read 
you an extract from it. They said :— 
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‘ “ (a) Throughout the Inquiry the merits of the claim on behalf of the workers 
for an increase of wages were not seriously questioned. 

“(b) The present crisis has, in the main, arisen through the Tramway Under- 
takings in the Metropolitan Area being unable to earn sufficient to meet 
the claim. This has been brought about by the severe competition of 
the omnibuses in the absence of any co-ordinating control, by the heavy 
expenditure on renewals and upkeep of the permanent way at present 

} high costs, and by the discharge of the statutory obligations for the 

maintenance of the surface of the highway. 

‘‘ (c) There is unanimity on the part of those who have appeared before us com- 
petent to express an opinion on the matter, that the solution for the 
present unsatisfactory position of the Industry in the Metropolitan Area 

) is not to be found in an increase of fares. 

‘“(d) All parties express the view, with which we concur, that without some 

I co-ordinating control of passenger traffic within the Metropolitan Area, 

there is little, if any, prospect of improvement in the condition of the 
industry. 
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“ (e) A definite undertaking by the Government to introduce and press forward 
legislation placing the passenger traffic of the Metropolitan Area under 
some co-ordinating control afford, in our view, a basis, and the only 
one at present suggested, for re-opening negotiations between the 
parties.” 


Those were the findings of the Industrial Court, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald next day invited the parties to meet him, and gave an under- 
taking that if a substantial increase in the rates of wages was agreed— 
as it was subsequently agreed—he would cause to be introduced into the 
House of Commons a London Traffic Bill. That bill was introduced 
and given a second reading the next day, and from it there sprang the 
present London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee which 
works under the Ministry of Transport, which, though it is not wholly 
a Municipal Authority, was an Authority on which the Local Authorities 
in the area are substantially represented, additional members repre- 
senting the Ministry of Transport, the police and persons engaged in the 
Industry. That committee has made a number of inquiries into traffic 
questions in London, and in the course of one of them it reported to the 
Minister that a witness at one of their Inquiries had expressed the view 
that an organization of London traffic on the basis of a common fund 
and common management might afford a solution of some of the traffic 
questions. The present Minister, Colonel Ashley, referred the question 
to the London Traffic Advisory Committee for consideration, and they 
presented a report last year which has led to the present proposals of the 
London County Council with regard to traffic. That report was signed, 
with certain minor reservations, by all the members of the Traffic Advisory 
Committee, and it recommended a scheme which is based on the principles 
of a common management and a common fund. I would like to explain 
those terms, if I may. The suggestion in the report was that one person, 
or a small group of people, should be made responsible for the entire 
management of all the undertakings associated for this purpose in London ; 
that is to say in the main, the Tube Railways, the Omnibuses—at present 
largely controlled by the Underground Railway Companies of London— 
the London County Council trams, the Metropolitan and District Railway 
—and if possible the Metropolitan Railway also, and also the suburban 
lines of the main London Railways. The question of the inclusion of the 
Metropolitan Railway and the main line railways was not worked out 
in detail. The proposal was that the whole of that traffic should be 
operated as a unified undertaking from the point of view of providing the 
necessary facilities for the public at a minimum of cost and the elimination 
of waste. The report set out in detail some rather complicated financial 
proposals with which I need not trouble you to-night. The main point 
to which I should call your attention is, I think, that one of the proposals 
was that the associated undertakings should not be allowed to pay 
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dividends in excess of what was described as a reasonable return, and 
that any surplus earnings of the associated undertakings should be applied 
for the benefit of the public either by reducing fares or by providing 
increased facilities, or for increasing the wages of the persons engaged in 
the industry. The underlying principle was that once a reasonable return 
on capital had been earned, on the capitalof the undertakings, any surplus 
was to be utilized for these other purposes. Accompanying those pro- 
posals were certain detailed proposals, that the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee should act as a Supervising Authority in 
order to protect the public, that certain questions were to be reserved for 
their consideration, certain limitations placed on the powers of the common 
management, so that the public should be adequately protected. The 
proposals of the London County Council to-day are based on that report, 
and the Council decided, after a prolonged debate last Tuesday night 
and Wednesday morning, that it would seek to promote a private bill 
in order to obtain the necessary powers to make agreements with the 
underground company, and any other company or local authority owning 
undertakings in the area, it being understood that at the same time the 
Underground Railway Company itself would promote a parallel bill seeking 
powers to make agreements either with the London County Council or 
other local authorities in the area. The Council have been informed that 
it would be impossible to obtain Government time for a public bill dealing 
with this matter, and has, therefore, explored the possibility of providing 
the same safeguards for the public in two private bills as would have been 
contained in any public bill promoted by the Government. The choice 
of this alternative has led to a great deal of opposition to the scheme from 
people who do not approve of that method of procedure, but as I had 
to make twenty-five speeches on that subject in the course of a fifteen- 
hour debate on Tuesday night, perhaps you will forgive me—especially 
as this is a non-party gathering—from dwelling too fiercely on these 
differences. I will, though I am of course deeply committed to the 
proposals, endeavour fairly to indicate the main criticisms and the 
angles of view of those who opposed the scheme. The Socialist members 
of the council opposed the scheme on the ground I mentioned, that they 
thought the matter should have been dealt with by public bill, and also 
because the scheme does not include the principle of public ownership 
and public control. The Progressive members of the council dislike the 
provision that the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, as at present constituted, should be the Supervising Authority, 
because they prefer a body which would be entirely municipal in character, 
and not include any other representatives than those of the Local 
Authorities in the area affected. I think that states fairly the grounds of 
opposition from people who disagree with the view of the majority, but 
you will perhaps forgive me if I do not explore in a further impassioned 
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speech, the reasons I gave on that occasion. The proposals are that a 
bill should be promoted to enable the Council to make agreements with 
other Authorities, and the questions which would be reserved for the 
Minister are these : It is first suggested that any fundamental agreement 
made between the Council and the Underground Railway Company— 
which in effect would bring about the new state of affairs of unified 
operation under a common management—should go to the Minister and be 
laid on the table, both in the House of Commons and the House of Lords 
before it becomes effective. Then it is proposed that it should be a 
statutory duty laid on the management of the associated undertakings 
that the undertakings be maintained, developed and operated for the 
benefit of the public; that only a reasonable return—to be settled 
by the Minister—should be paid on what I may broadly describe 
as the ordinary stock of the undertakings ; that any surplus should be 
used for the benefit of the undertakings in the manner I have just 
mentioned; and that in addition, if the common management 
thought it advisable to take any steps which would involve either 
a general alteration of the standard of fares or the withdrawal of 
services, or the undertaking of any new developments, those matters 
should be referred to the Minister, who would consult the London and 
Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee thereon. Those are the 
safeguards approved by the Council at its meeting last week, and they 
will in due course be embodied in a bill which will be submitted to the 
council at an early date, and naturally those provisions will have to be 
scrutinized very carefully indeed. My own view is that no large under- 
taking operating services of this character could long continue to do 
anything which was not in the interests of the public, and I think that any 
undertaking of that sort, to be successful, must provide the widest possible 
facilities for the public at the cheapest possible cost, and that any abuse 
of a monopoly position would be rendered impracticable by public opinion 
in a short space of time. Still it is desirable, I think, that before any 
one group of undertakings are placed in a position under which they are 
absolutely predominant in London traffic, the public should feel assured 
that if any attempt were made at exploitation, their interests would be 
adequately protected by one of those pieces of machinery which I 
have mentioned. That is a fundamental provision which must be com- 
plied with in any scheme which is to meet with the approval of the Council, 
or the House of Commons, but I am confident that if this scheme is 
approved by the House of Commons, and an agreement is made with 
the Underground Railway Company, the result will be very large 
economies effected in operation—not by dismissing men, not by with- 
drawing services, but through the process of transferring vehicles from 
where they are not wanted to places where they are, so that a large 
increase in the facilities provided will be achieved without any increase 
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in costs of operation. The economies which can be effected in that way 
are, I think, very substantial, and if they can be effected, the result would 
be that the London County Council tramways would no longer be a burden 
on the rates, that wider facilities will be available for the public, and that 
money will be set free which can be used for the building of new tubes 
and other facilities for which London is crying to-day. I do not claim 
that the scheme and the metal of which it is composed are necessarily free 
from any flaw, but any flaws that are contained in the metal will be 
purified in the fierce crucible of public discussion in the Council, and in 
the House of Commons. One thing is certain, that an urban community 
to-day is cramped and restricted if it has not ample facilities for cheap 
and rapid transit. Housing is impeded, public health improvement is 
retarded, work is rendered more difficult to secure because men have to 
travel far and expensively to perform it, and any improvements in the 
general traffic conditions, any improvement in the operation of London 
traffic to-day, will be of lasting benefit to the people of London. Any 
scheme must be tested by that criterion, and that criterion alone— 
whether it is in the interests of the travelling public. I am deeply 
committed to this scheme myself, and I would like to assure all of you 
that, though it may have its imperfections, it is put forward with the 
earnest desire to serve the people of London, and provide them with the 
facilities which they need and which, if provided, will greatly redound to 
their benefit. 








The British Consular Service 


By J. Picton BaGGcEe 


[Paper read before the Institute of Public Administration at Birmingham, 
21st November, 1928] 


¢ will no doubt be of interest in the first place shortly to trace the 

origin of Consuls. Their title, in the sense in which it is used in 
international law, is derived from that of certain magistrates in the cities 
of medieval Italy, Provence and Languedoc, who were charged with the 
settlement of trade disputes whether by land or sea. As trade between 
nations developed, it became convenient at an early date to appoint 
agents with similar powers in foreign countries. These were generally, 
though not invariably, styled Consuls. The earliest instances of such 
Consuls were those established by Genoa, Pisa, Venice and Florence 
between 10098 and 1196, in the Levant, in Palestine, Syria and Egypt. 
Nearly two centuries later, in 1251, we find, under a treaty between 
Louis IX of France and the Sultan of Egypt, French Consuls appointed 
at Tripoli and Alexandria, whilst in 1268, the city of Barcelona was 
granted, under a charter from James of Aragon, the right of appointing 
Consuls overseas. 

The frequent commercial and dynastic rivalries of the Middle Ages 
hampered, however, the free growth of this system, and it was not until 
the sixteenth century that the modern system of Consuls definitely took 
birth. 

The lead was taken by France, as under the alliance between Francis I 
and Suleiman the Magnificent, she had special advantages in the Levant. 
Her success culminated in the capitulations signed-in 1604 under the terms 
of which her Consuls were given precedence over all others, and were 
endowed with diplomatic immunities, while the traders of all other 
nations were put under the protection of the French flag. It was not until 
1675 that, under the first capitulations signed by Turkey, English Consuls 
were established in the Ottoman Empire. Ten years earlier, under the 
Commercial Treaty between England and Spain, Consuls had been 
established in that country. We also find that early in the sixteenth 
century, both England and Scotland had their Conservators with juris- 
dition to do justice between merchant and merchant beyond the seas. 

Frequent wars of the seventeenth century hindered the development 
of the Consular System, and it was not until the nineteenth century that 
the system developed universally. Up to this time Consuls had, generally 
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speaking, been merchants with no special qualification as regards training ; 
but the French system, in which the Consular Service had been established 
as part of the general Civil Service of the country, was gradually adopted 
by other nations. In Great Britain the Consular Service was regularly 
organized in 1825, whilst in France the present-day constitution of the 
Service was established in 1833. In Germany it was not until after the 
establishment of the United Empire that a regular service on modern 
lines was instituted. 

As regards the British service, the final step in the co-ordination of 
His Majesty’s Consular Service with the Civil Service was taken in 1905, 
when entrance to the General Branch of the Service was restricted to 
entrance by competitive examination only, thus placing it on the same 
basis as the Far Eastern and Levant branches, in which this rule had 
been in force for many years. Prior to 1905, the entrance to the 
General Service had been by nomination of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, subject to the nominee being able to pass a qualifying 
examination. Such a state of things was found to be unsatisfactory, 
both from the point of view of the efficiency of the Service and from that 
of the career prospects of those in the Service. 

The first competitive examination was held in that year, 1905, and 
candidates were only admitted by this channel until 1919, when, as a 
consequence of the abnormal conditions following the War, a certain 
number of men were appointed without examination. During the War 
there were, of course, no examinations held. These were, however, 
renewed in 1920. The conditions of examinations are now somewhat 
different from what they were before the War. In pre-war days an 
independent examination for the Service was held by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, but since 1920 it has been amalgamated with those for 
the higher grades of the Home Civil Service and the Foreign Office and 
Diplomatic Service. The candidates for the various branches can choose 
amongst the various subjects offered according to the Service to which 
they wish to belong, but the papers set in each subject are in all cases the 
same. I should also mention that before taking part in this competitive 
examination, which can be taken between the age of twenty-one and 
twenty-four, the candidates must appear before a Selection Board which 
decides whether they would be suitable for the Consular Service. This 
Selection Board consists of the principal Civil Service Commissioner, two 
or three Foreign Office Officials, and a leading business man. This 
interview can be undergone after a prospective candidate has attained 
the age of nineteen. The Board sits in May of each year. Boys, there- 
fore, who contemplate entering the Consular Service, but who are unfitted 
for it by the lack of certain essential qualifications, are in this way given 
good warning of their ineligibility, and thus prevented from wasting time 
on working for an examination. As regards the subjects of examination, 
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no candidate can hope to pass unless he has a first-rate knowledge of 
French, and one other foreign language ; he must in addition have had 
a very good education. A knowledge of economics, a subject of essential 
importance to them in their future career, is specially required from 
candidates for the Consular Service. French and economics are, in fact, 
obligatory subjects in the examination. 


LEVANT. 


Successful candidates are given the choice, in order of merit, of the 
branch of the Service in which vacancies are available. If they choose 
the Far East, they proceed at once as Student Interpreters to Tokio, 
Peking or Bangkok, where they learn the language of the country on the 
spot. After successfully completing this language course, which normally 
extends over a period of two years, they are appointed Vice-Consuls. 
If they take the Levant Service, they go up to Cambridge for a period 
of two years, where they follow a special course of studies. This includes 
Turkish, Persian, Arabic, French and Russian, Turkish and Persian 
history, and the elements of English law. At the end of this period they 
have to pass an examination in order to qualify for appointment as 
Assistants, when they receive a salary of £300 and are distributed for 
service amongst the Diplomatic Missions and Consulates in the Levant 
including Egypt, Abyssinia, Bulgaria, Greece, Tripoli, Morocco, Persia, 
Russia and Jugo-Slavia. At the end of the first twelve months they are 
examined in the language of the country in which they have resided, and 
in Ottoman or Persian law. Candidates failing to qualify in the latter 
must take it again at the end of the second year. Twelve months after 
passing that examination they are called upon to pass a further examina- 
tion in the language and recent history of the country in which they have 
resided. The passing of this latter examination is necessary in order 
to qualify for promotion to the rank of Vice-Consul, and any Assistant 
failing to qualify loses his seniority, and is required to undergo a fresh 
examination. 


GENERAL SERVICE. 


As regards the General Service, during a few years after the War, 
successful candidates were required to undergo a two-year course of 
studies in economics, finance, trade and industry, and language at Cam- 
bridge. As a result of experience, this system was, however, abandoned 
in 1926, and economics was made a compulsory subject in the entrance 
examination. They are now drafted out as probationers to certain 
selected Consular posts, where they gain their training by practical 
experience. A year after their arrival at their post they are required to 
show that they have a sufficient knowledge of the language of the country 
for the purposes of their service, that is, for communication direct with 
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the local authorities and business men. The probationary period is two 
years, after which time, should their services have proved satisfactory, 
they are appointed Vice-Consuls. 

It will be seen from the foregoing synopsis that the standard of educa- 
tion required from Consular Officers is high. This, combined with the 


| selection made of all candidates previous to the examination for entry 


into the service, tends to form a body of men fitted successfully to carry 
out the multifarious daily duties imposed on Consuls. In such a large 
body of men, numbering in all some 400, there are, of course, some who 
do not fulfil early expectations, but I am happy to say that such men 
are very exceptional, and that taken as a whole, the Consular Service 
is constituted of men in whom the business circles of this country can 
have full confidence, and in whose tact, energy, ability and common 
sense in all matters there is nothing to be desired. The man in the street 
perhaps has but a very hazy idea as to what constitutes the duties ofa 
Consular Officer, and I think that perhaps even you here to-day will be 
somewhat surprised when I tell you, as I will later, of his many-sided 
activities. 

I have dealt up to this point with the manner in which the Service 
is recruited, and to a certain extent is trained. It would now be opportune 
to tell you about the conditions of service. In pre-war days these were 
not too good. Great improvements were, however, effected by the 
re-organization scheme of 1919, which was carried through by Sir Arthur 
Steel Maitland, the then Parliamentary Secretary to the Department of 
Overseas Trade. Previous to this re-organization, Consular Officers 
received their bare and, in many posts, insufficient salary. They had no 
allowances of any kind with which to meet the numerous calls made upon 
them in order efficiently to carry out their duties. All expenditure for 
entertainment, so necessary on the part of the local British official repre- 
sentatives, had to be defrayed by them out of their own pockets. The 
191g re-organization scheme, however, changed all this: salaries were 
increased and, in addition to an allowance for representation, a further 
allowance is also made for house rent. Consular Officers are therefore 
now able, not only properly to carry out their representative functions, 
but also to live in a manner befitting their position. As regards the scales 
of pay and allowances, in certain countries such as the U.S.A. where the 
cost of living is very high, local allowances are also given to meet this 
extra expenditure. 

Consuls-General receive a salary of from {1,200 rising by annual 
increments to £1,500 a year, together with a representation allowance 
of £300, and a house rent allowance with a maximum of {250. If the 
doyen or dean of the corps consulaire, a Consul-General receives an 
additional {100 for representation. Consuls receive a salary of from 
{800 to £1,000, with a representation allowance of {250 and a house rent 
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allowance up to a maximum of {200. Vice-Consuls receive from £300 
to {600 a year, with a representation allowance varying from {£50 to £150, 
according as to whether they are in a post subordinate to a superintending 
officer, or in an outlying post. They also receive a house rent allowance 
with a maximum of from {100 to £200 according as to whether they are 
married or unmarried. On appointment, or on transfer, all travelling 
expenses are paid for officers as well as for their wives, and families within 
certain limits, together with certain other allowances for personal luggage 
and subsistence. In addition, outfit allowances varying from one-fourth 
to one-fifth of the salary are paid according as to whether it is a first 
appointment, a transfer without promotion, or a transfer with promotion. 
These allowances are intended to cover, not only outfit, such as uniform, 
and tropical kit, but also the cost of moving furniture and the hundred 
and one expenses incidental to moving house. 

Leave conditions vary slightly between the General and Levant 
Services and the Far Eastern Service. In the General and Levant 


> 


Services, the annual leave on full pay for officers having under ten years’ 
service, is six weeks, or, in the case of certain unhealthy posts, nine weeks, | 


whilst for officers with more than ten years’ service, the respective leave 
is eight weeks and eleven weeks. Leave may be accumulated at these 
rates for two years, or in the case of posts in America, other than unhealthy 
posts, for three years. The periods of leave are exclusive of the time 
occupied in the journeys to and from England by direct route, during 
which time full pay is granted. 

In the Far Eastern Service, six months’ leave is granted after three 
years’ residence, and so on up to ten months’ leave after five years’ 
residence. In the case of officers in Siam, however, an extra month’s 
leave is granted. 

A certain proportion of the travelling expenses of an officer and his 
family is payable when proceeding from and back to his post on leave, 
on the completion of prescribed periods of continuous residence. This 
is also the case when an officer goes away on sick leave. Officers on sick 
leave may be granted leave on full pay for a period not exceeding six 
months. 

The general age for retirement is sixty. It can, however, in certain 
cases be extended to sixty-five, and exceptionally when the services of 
an officer are particularly valuable beyond the age of sixty-five at the 
discretion of the Secretary of State for further periods of one year, the 
case being reconsidered in each year. 


PENSION. 


On retirement, under the Superannuation Act of 1909, the pension 
payable after ten years’ service and upwards, is one-eightieth of the 


annual salary for each year’s service, with a maximum of forty-eightieths. | 
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In addition, a gratuity equal to one-thirtieth of the annual salary of each 
completed year of service, with a maximum of forty-five thirtieths is 
granted to an officer retiring on the ground of age or ill-health, after not 
less than two years’ service. A special addition to the years of service 
counting for pension and gratuity is provided for service at certain posts 
officially recognized as unhealthy. Previous to 1909, pension was granted 
at the rate of one-sixtieth for each year’s service, but in order to meet 
the wish of the Service as a whole that some provision should be made 
for widows and children in the case of officers who died before reaching 
the age of sixty, or immediately after retirement, the rate was reduced 
from one-sixtieth to one-eightieth for pension, and compensation given 
by payment of gratuities in cash at death or on retirement. 

As you will have gleaned from what I have already said, the Service 
as a whole is divided into three grades, namely, Consuls-General, Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls. The officers can be either de carriére, the conditions 
of whose service I have detailed, or honorary. The difference between 
these two categories lies not in the duties they perform, but in their 
recruitment, the restrictions imposed upon them, and conditions of 
service. Career officers are paid salaries and are forbidden to trade. 
They must also be natural-born British subjects. Honorary officers, on 
the other hand, are not paid salaries, and are allowed to trade—in fact 
they are generally chosen from amongst the prominent business men of 
the locality. They receive fixed allowances, or a certain proportion of 
the fees they collect, with which to meet the cost of their Consular offices. 
Moreover, they need not necessarily be British subjects. In certain 
places, where there are British interests to be cared for, but not of sufficient 
importance to justify the expense involved by the appointment of a career 
officer, it may happen that there is no British resident of good enough 
standing for appointment as honorary officer. In such cases a foreign 
subject of standing, generally a native of the country, is selected. I would 
here like to pay a well-deserved tribute to the efficient work performed by 
honorary officers, and particularly to the loyal manner in which those 
of foreign birth discharge their duties. It has been my lot to know 
well some of these foreign-born British Consuls, and I feel that I cannot 
speak too highly of them, their loyalty, and the pride they take in their 
work. Those of British race are not less deserving of praise, but, being 
of our own stock, they are rather apt to share the unhappy lot of prophets 
in their own country. There may, of course, be instances of unsatis- 
factory honorary officers, in fact, there have been, and periodically there 
isan outcry when some British subject wandering abroad has not received 
the attention which he expected, or perhaps should have had, that all 
officers should be de carriére. This desire is very admirable, but is, I 
fear, Utopian, especially at the present crisis in the National finances. 
The expenditure involved would be enormous, and would almost treble 
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the present cost of the Service. This consists of about 1,140 officers, of | of 


whom 386 are salaried, and about 750 honorary. 
Of the 386 salaried officers, there are 181 in the General Service, 85 in 
the Levant Service, and 120 in the Far East. This latter service is sub- 


divided into three groups—China, Japan and Siam, of which China, | 
with 75 officers, is by far the most important. The Levant Service | 


includes Russia, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Persia and Morocco. These separate services were formed 
partly because we enjoyed extra-territorial rights in certain of the 
countries and partly because their languages presented peculiar difficulties, 
The extra-territorial rights have, as you know, in many cases been sur- 
rendered, and there are in fact but few countries where such rights now 
exist. The special services, however, still remain. 
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I have spoken of Consuls-General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls. You! ayt 


may also have heard of Pro-Consuls, a most high-sounding title, when | 


one casts one’s mind back over past world history. The title, as you see, 


resi 
to } 


still exists, but the attributes of the office are more lowly. Their powers | of < 


are to-day restricted to performing notarial duties: they do not possess 
the right to perform any other Consular duties whatsoever. They are 
only appointed for the purpose of relieving the Consular Officer in charge 
of a post, be he Consul-General, Consul or Vice-Consul, of a certain amount 


of routine work, or of providing for the convenience of the public should | 
the Consular Officer be out of his office. It may happen, of course, that | 


when a Consular Officer is absent on leave the Pro-Consul is appointed 
Acting Officer in his place. This acting capacity has to be approved by 
the Secretary of State, and in this capacity, but in this capacity only, 
a Pro-Consul can perform Consular duties. 

I should not forget to add that in certain cases officers are given local 
or personal rank superior to their substantive rank. For instance, 
a Consul may be given the local rank of Consul-General. This means 
that whilst the occupant of a post only receives the emoluments of a 
Consul, he bears the higher title. This occurs when it is desired for some 
reason or other to do greater honour to the city in which he resides, or 
give him, as occupant of the post, greater prestige. Personal rank is 
conferred as a special mark of favour, and can be given to honorary as 
well as career officers. He carries it with him wherever he goes, and it 
does not devolve on the next occupant of the post. 


INSPECTION. 

A few years after the organization of the Service on. ordinary Civil 
Service lines, in 1905, owing to the world-wide nature of the Service, and 
the necessity for co-ordinating the work of all officers, it was felt necessary 
to institute a system of inspection. This was inaugurated in 1913, 
and developed after the War. There exists now a corps of four inspecting 
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officers, three of whom inspect posts in the General Service, and one of 
those in the Far Eastern Service. The visits of inspection have now 
become regularized, and each post is inspected practically every three 
years. The Inspecting Officer reports on the Consular staff at each post, 
and makes recommendations for such improvements as he thinks would 
render the work more efficient. By this means greater uniformity and 
improved methods have been introduced into Consular work, and the 
disadvantages consequent on transfers, which are naturally frequent in 
this service, have been greatly obviated. 

I now come to the conditions under which a Consul works. In the 
first place, he has no power to act until duly recognized by the authorities 
of the country, except when otherwise provided by special treaty. This 
recognition is given by an exequatur granted by the sovereign or chief 
authority in the country in which the Consular Officer is appointed to 
reside. It is applied for by the diplomatic representative in the country, 
to whom the officer’s commission is transmitted direct by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. It is not, however, always possible for the 
exequatur to be granted before the arrival of the officer at his post ; in 
such cases he announces his appointment to the principal local authorities 
and requests to be allowed to perform his duties ad interim. Such per- 
mission is usually granted. It is, however, an act of courtesy, and cannot 
be claimed as a right. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES. 


As regards the privileges and immunities of Consuls, there is no clear 
definition such as obtains with diplomats. In fact, there is a considerable 
difference of opinion on the subject. France, on the one hand, has 
negotiated many consular conventions, whilst Great Britain, on the other, 
has always refused to be a party to one. Such privileges and immunities 
as do exist, except in certain countries where special conditions obtain, 
such as China, depend on local law and custom. Generally speaking, 
Consuls de carriéve are exempt from income tax in the country in which 
they reside, and are also exempt from billeting and military service. They 
are not, however, exempt, like diplomats, from criminal and civil legal 
procedure. They can also be called upon as witnesses by the law courts 
of the country. The right of Consuls to exhibit their national arms and 
flags over the door of the consular offices, and the inviolability of consular 
archives, are generally admitted. 

The next portion of my subject consists of the duties which a Consul 
has to perform. This I would preface by some remarks on the qualities 
requisite for their successful performance. The conditions precedent are 
tact, common sense and knowledge of men. A Consul must be on the 
best of terms with the local authorities, with the local men of business, 
and with the local British Colony, for he is, by his position, the head of 
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that Colony. As regards the local authorities, unless he is on good | 
terms with them, he will find it difficult properly to represent the interests 
of his countrymen, for, as in all other walks of life, the personal factor is 
one of the greatest importance. To be on good terms with the local 
authorities is not a difficult matter, and in many cases depends on very 
small things. For instance, in the old days in Russia, it made all the 
difference if, on going to see a Russian official, the Consul was able not only 
to speak to him in Russian, but also to address him in the usual Russian 
manner, that is to say, not to call him Mr. So and So, but to address him 
by his Christian name, and patronymic, such as Ivan Ivanovitch. This 
method of approach completely broke any ice, if it existed, and placed 
matters on the most favourable basis possible. Other countries, other 
habits, but in all countries there is a method of approach which effectively 
oils the wheels. The same remarks apply to Consuls’ relations with local 
men of business. This is a small example, of course, of the knowledge 
that the Consul should have of local customs, but it well illustrates the 
knowledge necessary to a man, the success of whose work is dependent in 
a very great measure on his relations with those in authority. 

In the matter of the local British Colony, the Consul has work to do 
with all the various sides of the social life of that Colony. He is probably 
ex officio member, if not Chairman, of the Sports Committee, the Church 
Committee, the Committee of the local charitable fund, and in this wise 
comes into contact with all members of the community. He has to know 
them all, and know all their qualities and their failings: he is a man to 
whom they all come when they are in trouble, and, in fact, he has to act 
as their guide, philosopher, and friend. His position is often rather 
difficult, and requires much tact. Given, however, this tact, and a certain 
amount of common sense, most difficulties are got over. In addition to 
these duties as the friend in distress, the Consul also has many social 
duties to perform ; he has to entertain and to be entertained. He has 
to be a good conversationalist, and if not an orator, at least to be able to 
make a happy after-dinner speech. 

Such is the background of a Consul’s duties. These are, as I have 
already said, multifarious. In a shipping port he is the local adminis- 
trator of the Merchant Shipping Acts, and all matters relating to the 
discipline and well-being of the crews of British ships have to be submitted 
to him. All British ships arriving in port, who would stay more than 
forty-eight hours, have to deposit their articles by agreement with the 
Consul, and all engagements and discharges of members of the crew 
have to be made before him, as well as a settlement of all wage questions. 
Sick sailors left behind when a ship sails, are placed in charge of the 
Consul, who has to look after them in hospital, pay the hospital fees, and 
on the man’s recovery either find work for him on board another ship, 
or arrange for his journey home. As you may well imagine, there are 
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many cases of disputes arising between masters and members of the 
crew, which require, in order to reach a settlement, much knowledge of 
men, and much tact on the part of the Consul. The same remark applies 
to questions arising between the local police and seamen. Another side 
of the Consul’s duties in relation to shipping, consists in furnishing 
immediately information of all changes in shipping dues, port regulations, 
or other matters of interest to British shipping. In the case of shipping 
casualties, the Consul has immediately to institute an inquiry as to the 
cause of the accident, and furnish as full a report thereon as possible to 
the Mercantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade. In the case 
of certain serious offences, a Consul may have to convoke and preside over 
a Naval Court. In all countries the holding of a Naval Court is not, 
however, practicable, for the local law will not carry out the findings of 
such a court. The Consul, therefore, in such cases has to take such 
measures as he thinks most suitable for dealing with the case, such as 
shipping the offender home for trial. 

In addition to his functions in connexion with the Mercantile Marine, 
the Consul is regarded as the agent in a port abroad for the ships of His 
Majesty’s Navy. He has to assist them in the purchase of necessary 
stores, take care of men left behind sick, and if the vessel has 
sailed, arrange for the funerals of men who have died whilst in his charge. 
He has also to take charge of all property belonging to His Majesty’s 
ships which may have been salved in his district, as also of all men who 
may be left behind by accident, as well as of deserters. 

I now come to what is the most important side of Consular functions, 
the promotion of British commercial interests. As you will have already 
seen, the origin of Consuls was the protection of trade. At one time, 
however, this side seems to have become rather neglected, and the business 
world was apt to complain that the Consular Service was not rendering 
efficient or sufficient assistance. This state of things, however, has been, 
I think, altogether remedied. Commercial requirements are now 
recognized as the first consideration, and it is on the efficient performance 
of his duties in the assistance of British trade that promotion of an officer 
largely depends. 

In the matter of commerce, Consuls are expected to furnish 
information to the best of their ability in reply to questions sent them by 
the Department of Overseas Trade, the Commercial Diplomatic Officer 
attached to the Embassy or Legation in the country in which they reside, 
and the independent inquiries from British business firms. As regards 
the Consul’s relations with the Commercial Diplomatic Officer, I can here 
state that this latter officer, subject to the head of the Mission, is in charge 
of all commercial matters, and has the duty of supervising, co-ordinating 
and controlling the commercial work of the Consular Officers. In actual 
practice the Department of Overseas Trade communicates either with the 
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Consular Officer as regards purely local questions concerning his Consular 
district, or with the Diplomatic Officer on questions concerning the 
country as awhole. In such lattercases, should the Commercial Diplomatic 
Officer not have the information at his disposal, he calls upon the Consuls 
for reports on the question at issue, and forwards a summarized version 
of the information thus collected, both by himself and the Consular 
Officers, to the Department. By this means all sources of information 
open to the Department’s officers abroad are made use of, and the work 
of the Department facilitated by the summary of the information obtained 
drawn up by the Commercial Diplomatic Officer. In cases where business 
firms or the Department communicate direct with the Consul, the Consul 
replies direct, sending his letter through the Department of Overseas 
Trade, and furnishes a copy of his reply to the Commercial Diplomatic 
Officer, who is thus made conversant with everything that is going on 
in the country. 

In addition to replying to specific inquiries, the Consul is also required 
to make reports on his own initiative regarding matters which he thinks 
may be of interest to the British commercial world. If he thinks, for 
instance, that there would be a good opening for certain British goods, 
he investigates the conditions of the market in such goods, the extent 
of the demand, the price at which competitors, both foreign and local, 
are selling such goods, and generally all such information as may be useful 
to the British manufacturer in enabling him to form an opinion as to 
whether he could usefully ship such goods to that country. Public and 
other contracts have also to be carefully watched for, and calls for tenders 
reported at once. Such contracts do not only provide openings for 
British goods. but may also involve, when it is, for instance, a case of some 
big public works contract, the sending of British engineers and British 
workmen. The introduction of British engineers and workmen into the 
country tends to act as propaganda for the sale of British goods, since 
such men living in the country, spread the taste for articles of everyday 
life amongst the natives, and so perhaps a snowball is started which grows 
the further it rolls, and from a small beginning perhaps a good market 
is opened out for British industry. 

A Consul also has to report on all changes in general finance and other 
conditions affecting local trade and industry, development of local 
organization, local industry, trade, finance, public utilities, means of 
transport, local export trade in raw materials, local export trade in manu- 
factured products, the import trade of foreign competitors, labour 
questions, such as wages, strikes, and lock-outs, crops, fishery, exhibitions, 
and fairs, emigration and immigration, public health and quarantine— 
in fine, all matters which may appear to be to him of interest, however 
remote, to the British business world. 

The performance of such work requires a wide personal acquaintance- 
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ship in local business circles, so that the Consul may have sources of 
information on every conceivable subject. It also requires a careful 
perusal of the local daily, and technical press, as also of official 
publications. 

In addition to furnishing such written information, a Consul has many 
visits to receive and pay. British business men visiting his city call 
on him for advice on the status of local merchants, on local market con- 
ditions, for names and addresses of possible buyers of their goods, and 
suitable agents to represent them. In order to be able to satisfy their 
requirements, he must have a carefully compiled and annotated list of 
merchants, and be in a position to supplement such information at short 
notice by knowing to whom to go, and what string to pull. British 
exporters may also have trouble in collecting monies due. It is not part 
of a Consul’s duties to collect debts, but he is generally willing to help 
by interviewing the debtor firm, and bringing his moral influence to bear. 
Again, British merchants may have difficulties with the Customs 
Authorities over the classification of their goods, or wrong declarations. 
In such cases the Consul interviews the authorities, explains the point of 
view of the merchant, and uses his best endeavours to obtain the most 
satisfactory settlement possible. Similar intervention with the local 
authorities is also required in the case.of contravention of port or police 
regulations by the masters and crews of British ships. 

The same remarks apply in the case of British subjects who suffer, 
or are likely to suffer, injury either to their persons or their property. 
The Consul has to uphold their rightful interests and privileges by due 
representations to the proper officials. 

Other matters concerning the interests of British subjects, in which 
the Consul has to deal, are, for example, when a British subject dies 
and leaves property, or when a British subject is left without visible 
means of subsistence abroad, and has to be repatriated. The Consul’s 
assistance is also required in the case of, for instance, governesses and 
nurses employed abroad, the conditions of whose employment is, for 
some reason or another, perhaps undesirable. In the case of children 
and young persons being employed abroad in theatres or other places of 
amusement, the Consul plays a part in the administration of the Act 
providing for their protection. 

The issue of passports to British subjects, and all visas to foreign 
subjects desirous of proceeding to Great Britain, is entrusted to the Consul. 
He is also called upon in certain cases to play a part in the extradition 
of criminals, though such matters are generally conducted through the 
diplomatic channel. 

The Consul is the registrar of the births and deaths of British subjects 
abroad, as also of marriages. In regard to marriages, the Consul can 
perform them himself, but this function is confined to certain officers only, 
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who are furnished by the Secretary of State with a marriage warrant. 
In certain countries the law of the land prohibits Consular marriages 
from being celebrated. In such cases the Consul has to confine himself 
to attendance at the marriage ceremony according to the local law, and 
to registration of the marriage. 

Under the Commissioners for Oaths Act, Consuls are empowered to 
administer oaths and take affidavits or affirmations, in fact, to perform 
all such notarial duties as can be performed by a notary public in Great 
Britain. 

For many of the duties which a Consul performs, a fee is levied. Such 
fees are levied by affixing stamps to the receipt for the money, or to the 
documents signed by the Consul. These fees are collected on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, and are remitted quarterly to the Foreign 
Office. The scale of fees, which was revised in 1920, has to be displayed 
in a prominent place in the Consulate. Fees are not leviable for assistance 
and advice given to merchants and British subjects, but only for some 
specific act, such as the engagement of a sailor, the attestation of a 
document or a special attendance outside the office, marriage registration, 
passports, visas and certificates. 

Finally, the Consul has certain political duties to perform. In this 
connexion the extent of his duties vary widely from country to country. 
In Western Europe, for example, where politics are highly concentrated, 
there is little scope for his activities in this respect. In China, on the 
other hand, he has much work to do. An interesting account of this side 
of a Consul’s life may be found in Mr. Wrattislaw’s book on the Consular 
Service entitled Life of a Consul in the Near East, where a most interesting 
description is given of his experience in Persia and in Crete. 

Another book which also deals with a Consul’s life is that by Mr. 
Villiers entitled Charms of the Consular Career. Both these books provide 
most interesting reading and well illustrate the many duties which a 
Consul is called upon to perform, the difficulties he encounters, and the 
way in which he overcomes them. 

I think that I have now exhausted my subject. I have dealt with 
it in a most summary form, but I fear, even in that form, that this paper 
has become rather too long. I must therefore crave your forgiveness 
for having detained you for such a long time, and can only plead that I 
found difficulty in summarizing it more shortly, whilst at the same time 
touching upon all the many sides of a Consul’s life, upon the conditions 
of his service, and upon the kind of man to whom British interests are 
largely entrusted abroad. You will see that a Consul has to be, in a 

manner, Jack of all trades. I fear that by many people he is expected 
to be an expert in all. To this he has, of course, no pretensions; he 
only aims at being able worthily to protect the interests of British subjects, 
and, in particular, to promote British export trade. 
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Some Reflections on Administration 
By C. H. Gartanp, LS.O. 


[Paper read before The Institute of Public Administration at Birmingham, on 
17th December 1928) 


apes are two classes of knowledge: the knowledge which is gained 
by systematic study and conscious pursuit, and the knowledge 
which comes with no such consciously directed effort. 

That class of knowledge which is consciously pursued can be made, 
and generally is, the subject of tests, and its acquisition can be measured. 
We can ascertain with moderate certainty whether the knowledge is 
possessed. 

The other class of knowledge is much more elusive and subject to 
no recognized test. 

Confident loud assertion sometimes conveys the impression of its 
possession ; on the other hand a judicious reticence will sometimes 
exclude the suspicion of its absence. Only by its harvest of results can 
it be judged with certainty. 

To whichever class the knowledge belongs there is a popular illusion 
that its possession implies the possession of the wisdom which can be 
distilled from it. 

Men will admit, albeit reluctantly, that they have “little Latin and 
less Greek,”’ even ‘“‘no Algebra and little Euclid,’ but never will they 
admit the lack of good sense, common sense, or wisdom. 

Professor Huxley was constrained to exclaim that ‘‘common sense 
was the most uncommon sense of all,’”’ and Descartes has reminded us 
that ‘‘ Good sense is, of all things among men, the most equally dis- 
tributed ; for every one thinks himself so abundantly provided with it 
that those even who are the most difficult to satisfy in everything else, 
do not usually desire a larger measure of this quality than they already 
possess.”’ 

These reflections are germane to the subject of my paper because 
during a long service in State Departments I cannot recall ever having 
met anybody who doubted that he possessed the knowledge, and there- 
fore the wisdom and good sense, necessary for administration. 

The trained professional man who has devoted much time and labour 
to the acquisition of his specialized professional knowledge will, without 
hesitation and with a light heart, undertake the control and organization 
of a department or an institution. Sitting on selection boards for the 
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choice of a medical superintendent for an institution, I cannot remember 
having encountered an applicant who doubted his skill in management, 
although he may have been modest about his pathology. 

Applicants for clerkships to local authorities may be quite shy, and 
possibly even doubtful about their legal qualifications, but about their 
equally important administrative ability they will have no such mis- 
givings. 

There is a general belief that the knowledge necessary for administra- 
tion can be acquired at random, picked up in fact during the performance 
of other work to which it is merely incidental. Like the air it can be 
breathed in by all who need it, without effort. 

From among the large body of such born administrators, whose skill 
has descended on them as a natural prerogative of birth, the I.P.A. has 
segregated a few hundreds who are consciously pursuing the Study of 
Public Administration. 

They are convinced that administration has in it many things that 
can, and must be learned, and that natural ability should be strengthened 
and broadened by the pooling of experiences. 

They feel that by discussion and investigation a body of knowledge 
may be brought together which, after due examination, sifting and 
classification, may yield to the inquirers the aggregate from which a 
structure can be moulded which will make the task of future adminis- 
trators easier and surer. 

From such a body of collected experiences, principles and rules may 
perhaps be deduced which will act as guides to subsequent explorers 
and practitioners. 

The time may indeed come when the possession of such specialized 
knowledge of administrative rules and principles will be demanded from 
aspirants to administrative posts, and means of measuring such know- 
ledge will be found and applied. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the mere possession of knowledge 
will not in such a subject carry the conviction that it can in every case be 
applied with wisdom. 

The application of knowledge is dependent on character, judgment, 
temperament, and other personal qualities which elude the ordinary 
tests of written or oral examination, but are of prime importance in the 
conduct of departments. 

Since the advent of the I.P.A. I have found myself very frequently 
probing a question which has doubtless obtruded itself on many members 
of my audience: ‘‘Is Administration a Science or an Art?”’ Some of 
you are already framing your answer to this question ; you will tell me 
that it is both a Science, and an Art. 

You may remind me that Herbert Spencer has pointed out that 
Science arose out of Art, and the distinction is purely conventional, 
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that it is impossible to say where Art ends and Science begins. To 
prevent misunderstanding let me say right away that I am going to arrive 
at much the same conclusion, but, before arriving there, it will serve my 
present purpose to examine just a little into the distinction between 
science and art, and follow out some of the thoughts suggested by this 
distinction. 

To the man in the street science with its instrumental precision, its 
invariable laws, and its solid content is the exact opposite of the muta- 
bilities, uncertainties, and elusive material of what he calls “‘ Art.’ 

Science is generally regarded as the study of demonstrable and 
systematically classifiable truths regarding the facts of the world; 
art is the play of human impulses in making things. 

Sir Sidney Colvin says, “‘ Science is ordered knowledge of natural 
phenomena, and of the relations between them.”’ Shortly the distinction 
may be summed up in the phrase “ Science consists in knowing; Art 
consists in doing.” Mill expresses the same idea in a different way by 
saying science is in the indicative mood and art in the imperative 
mood. 

Generally speaking we can safely say that science is less individual 
than art ; that more of the elements which make up what we call per- 
sonality go to art than to science; science is more impersonal—more 
detached. 

There is no need to pursue these definitions further, but the broad 
distinction will serve as a basis for a rough classification among 
administrators. 

At the extreme end of the scientific side we have produced what 
Professor Myers calls the “efficiency engineer whose mechanistic 
attitude leads him rather to time study the worker as if he were a machine, 
to set hourly or daily tasks which an efficient worker should be expected 
to perform, and to devise elaborate systems of payment which, in their 
mistaken belief that prescribed tasks and bonuses are the main incentives 
to production, will induce the worker to give his best.”’ 

At the other end of the scale we have the administrative doctrinaire 
psychologist for whom all things are variable and most of them infinitely 
variable and whose path leads easily to the primroses of laissez faire. 

Between these two extremes we have mixtures in varying proportions 
of the mechanical administrator and the laissez fairist. The one divorces 
himself from consideration of the human element in his material, the 
other gives unbridled play to what should be studied and shepherded 
into appropriate channels. One approaches his job convinced that human 
beings can be weighed, measured and fitted to his machine like passive 
parts of a train of clockwork ; the other, satisfied that the only way to 
get a man to work is to let him do his job entirely by himself, and in his 
own way. For the latter, administration becomes largely an onlooking 
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not an “ overlooking’ job. His work finishes with the selection of his 
agent. 

Quite obviously the extreme in either class is wrong, and the true 
test of the administrator is to find a nice adjustment which will establish 
the principles and rules of his work on a sound scientific basis whilst the 
application of them will be carried out with skill, humour, sympathy 
and a suitable adaptation of means. 

In all intelligent administration the relation of the administrator 
to his medium should be very largely that of the artist. There is a 
reaction between the artist and his material in which neither reagent 
is passive. 

In considering the entrusting of administration to any person, there- 
fore, the possibilities of the mutual reaction must be considered. The 
cultural social and moral sides of an administrator’s personality are, 
when so considered, at least of equal import with his knowledge, experi- 
ence, seniority, and the other qualities usually taken into account. 

Administration is a very comprehensive term and embraces many 
forms of activity. The technical side of administration in relation to 
many enterprises has been the subject of some of the most entertaining 
and instructive of our lectures, and so far as my illustrations are concerned 
I am going to talk not on the technique of any special form of administra- 
tion, but rather on the general question of staff management. 

Staff management is not by any means the whole tale of administra- 
tion, but it is a large, a vital part. 

The success of all human undertakings depends in the long run on 
the human agents engaged in them, and one of the first tasks of an adminis- 
trator is to obtain the willing co-operation of his helpers and subordinates. 
Staff management is, therefore, a very good index to administrative 
ability, and an essential to success. Its quality exhibits itself in many 
ways, not always immediately clear to superficial observation. Its 
efficiency is seriously affected by what appear to be small things. It is 
fairly easy for anybody who has watched the administration of public 
utilities to point to blunders in staff management which would doubtless 
be avoided to-day. May I recall one or two to illustrate my point. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century my lot was cast in an 
office where many hundreds of persons were employed who for the 
purposes of control were divided into sections, each of some 150 em- 
ployees, dealing with work derived either from special sources or different 
parts of the Kingdom. There was a spirit of comradeship within the 
sections, and a spirit of emulation and friendly rivalry in output as 
between the sections. The work itself was subject to periodical fluctua- 
tions, and the rushes were associated in some sections with certain seasons, 
in other sections with certain daily rhythms, and in other sections with 
certain irregularly recurring events. The work on the- whole was well done, 
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Some Reflections on Administration 


the rushes were met with enthusiasm and cheerfulness, and the periods 
of rest were no less fully enjoyed. 

To this happy and vigorous family came the efficiency engineer full 
of formule concerning “ output,” ‘‘ averages,” ‘‘ mobility,’ and so on ; 
all good things for study and consideration, but psychology was outside 
his sphere. He viewed the situation thus : 

The fluctuations of the work and output could be expressed in graphic 
curves, the peaks of the output curves represented what could be done. 
The peaks of the work curves did not coincide in the different sections. 
He therefore set himself two problems, the first was to flatten the output 
curves, and the resultant dead level he aimed at was to be near the peaks. 
The division of the staff into sections should be abolished so that the 
individual members should be shifted from point to point as the work 
pressure shifted. The result was to be greater output and economy 
of staff. The logic, I suppose, was irrefragable if we admit the premises, 
but the result fell far short of expectations. The process destroyed 
several things that neither his statistics nor his graphs had shown. The 
comradeship, the sectional pride, the inter-sectional emulation disappeared 
and the level of output tended towards the valleys rather than the peaks 
of the curves. That elusive thing Goodwill vanished and the price of 
its absence was heavy. Professor Myers has a passage which will serve 
excellently as a comment on my story. 

“ By nature and through his training the efficiency engineer is prone 
to regard human workers as machines. Rather than understand them 
he would mould them to a common type He does not try to appreciate 
the various emotional influences and incentives which affect the worker’s 
efficiency ;”’ and again: 

“The observations of Vernon and others in this country, and Lee 
and his colleagues in the United States, give ample evidence of the way 
in which the worker unwittingly adapts his hourly output to the total 
length and severity of his day’s work, his work (output) curve depending 
for its form and height on the length of each work period and on the 
nature of the work on which he is engaged.” 

Another instance of the same type of blundering may be added. In 
the same department the staffs by long tradition had become accustomed 
to being liberated in rotation at two o’clock on about one Saturday in 
four. Men and girls found their duty shortened once a month by two, 
three or four hours on a Saturday, dependent on the hours of com- 
mencing which were not uniform. Although other sections of the depart- 
ment enjoyed a weekly short Saturday, these men and girls were cheerful 
in the possession of their monthly privilege which was highly prized and 
anticipated. All the hundreds of members of the staff would work with 
a right good will to avoid any possible interference with the privileges 
of those to whom it was due. Our efficiency engineer saw here a great 
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opportunity. He began by an edict that all persons released at two 
o’clock must commence duty at 8 a.m., reducing the allowance in all 
cases to two hours ; then he arranged for the allowance to be given less 
frequently—every 6 or 7 weeks—and then, that it should only be given 
“when business permitted and no expense was incurred.’ These con- 
ditions could not be determined until a few hours or even a few minutes 
before the concession was due, and its value as an opportunity of social 
intercourse was abolished. The loss of the workers’ goodwill, the birth 
of a detestation of the administrative marauder and the removal of 
incentive must have represented a loss of many thousands in value to 
the department in question, although it was probably possible to demon- 
strate an apparent immediate saving of a few pounds. 

When the last few pages were written there was no doubt in my mind 
that they described blunders which could hardly be made to-day, but 
even while the pages were being typed the following appeared in the 
Observer for Sunday, 30th September, 1928 : 


“Employees at the Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock, have passed 
the following resolution which will be sent to the War Office: That the strongest 
possible efforts be made both by the local Whitley Committee and the Trades 
Union representatives on the War Department Industrial Council against the 
attempt now being made to take from the employees of the Royal Small Arms 
Factory the three minutes’ break allowed men in which to wash their hands 
before the proper leaving-off time, a custom which has obtained for more than 
thirty years without complaints.” 


< is recorded that Empedocles, in order to conceal the manner of his 
death, and gain the reputation of being an immortal, threw himself into 
the crater of Mount Etna, but the volcano threw back one of his shoes 
and spoiled the story ! 

One of the most cherished fallacies of the “ efficiency engineer ”’ is 
what a labour cabinet minister of the early part of his century would have 
called “’ Draconianism.”’ It is the pathetic belief that there is ONE BEsT 
Way of doing every job and a determination to make his subordinates 
adopt it. The belief appears to have grown up first as a result of some 
crude sort of movement study in manual operations, and thence to have 
been transferred to operations that involved something more than manual 
dexterity. Even in manual operations the belief is fallacious, and a mass 
of observations teaches that every organism is something more than the 
sum of parts brought together haphazard. The individual has character- 
istics which are not to be found in his isolated parts, and his best mode 
of movement is not necessarily to be derived from a combination of 
elementary movements selected from different operatives. How much 
more is this true of jobs which involve mental operations. 

No two persons are exactly alike mentally ; their approach to all 
mental work is different and their method is compounded of elements 
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Some Reflections on Administration 


of heredity, early training, acquired habits and physical fitness that vary 
almost infinitely. Yet the unskilful administrator is to be seen daily 
seeking to thrust upon all alike uniform methods which not only fail 
in their object but disgruntle the unfortunate victims, and set up a 
condition of resistance which militates against both quantity and quality 
of output. 

Most of you know your Kipling, and will recall the final lines of that 
instructive lay ‘‘ In the Neolithic Age: ” 


** Here’s my wisdom for your use, as I learned it when the moose 
And the reindeer roared where Paris roars to-night : 
There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And—every—single—one—of—them—is—right ! ” 


There is a lesson there for administrators which is too often overlooked. 

To turn again to what has made itself the main thesis of these 
reflections. 

The skill of the administrator is only partly capable of universal 
acquisition : the final and highest expression of it, like the expression 
of all art, is personal. It is possible for all normal persons to learn the 
elements of musical notation, but the great musician brings to his task 
something more than this. It is possible to teach by scientific methods 
the rules of perspective, the methods of colour mixing and the like ; the 
great artist adds certain personal qualities which cannot be taught. So 
with administration, there is much that can be reduced to formule, 
much that can and must be collected, classified and taught as science, 
but the great administrator brings to this foundation personal qualities 
which can neither be taught nor acquired. The great administrator is 
as truly born as the poet: he cannot be entirely made. 

All artists are not great artists, and there is much work for those who 
fall short of being great ; all administrators are not great and it would 
be impossible to let all administration wait for the advent of greatness. 
Lesser men must carry on the bulk of the work. But by fixing our 
minds on the fundamental importance of the personal element in the 
higher realms, we shall realize how false is that conception of administra- 
tion that seeks to eliminate the personal element from its operations, 
to make of it a mathematical science, an application of rules of thumb. 
Administration by committee, for this reason must necessarily fall short 
of the highest excellence because a committee tends to become imper- 
sonal, if it does not focus responsibility on, and give initiative to, some 
individual. In so far as administration is an art, a committee can no 
more administer greatly than a committee can paint a great picture. 
Administration which is impersonal is condemned to mediocrity. 

Many of my listeners know of the recent tendency in certain parts 
of the public service to make administration more and more impersonal. 
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It is one of the weeds of Witleyism ; there are many flowers! In the 
effort to safeguard certain elementary rights, there has been an endeavour 
to rob responsible administration of all its personal character. How 
many of you have groaned under the absurd proposal that you should 
estimate in terms of decimal points the exact and relative amounts of 
judgment, force of character, and tact, of the members of your staffs ? 
Such things cannot be weighed and measured: they are estimated by 
more subtle means; they must be gauged by personal reactions which 
cannot be expressed statistically. If you secure that your administrator 
honestly addresses himself to the formation of an estimate of character 
and remove from him all inducement to act dishonestly, you will, in the 
end, get a better and juster estimate than by any effort to make him 
express the inexpressible in figures. 

When I chose the title of this paper it was intended to indicate that 
I did not set out to solve any great problems or to construct any valuable 
theories. I wanted to set down reflections on just a few of the many 
things I had observed during my official life. 

But some dominant thoughts emerge. One may be useful to the 
administrator, and it is: ‘“‘ Don’t put too much faith in mere mechanism.” 
A good man can get excellent service from a ten-year-old Ford, whilst a 
duffer fumbles and fails with a Rolls Royce. The best organization is 
not that which satisfies some doctrinaire conception, but that which 
stands the very human test of “‘ Does it deliver the goods ? ”’ 

Another thought is “ Be a leader, not a driver.” It is not an un- 
common thing to hear complaints that efficiency is compromised in the 
public service because there is practically no power of dismissal. The 
assumption appears to be that what cannot be obtained from a worker 
by other means can be extorted by the fear of losing his job. The power 
of dismissal has its uses, but as a means of increasing output or securing 
goodwill it certainly has no value. The administrator in the public 
service who cannot gain and retain the goodwill of his staff is a failure, 
whatever his other qualities may be. He must be a leader, not a driver, 
and his methods must be persuasive rather than penal. 

Staffs might remember that the effort to safeguard administration 
from the abuses of nepotism, favouritism, splenetic temperamentalism, 
and the other things they fear should not carry them to the opposite 
extreme of seeking dehumanized control. 

The personal element in administration has probably played too large 
a part in the past, and has not been guided and tempered by scienti- 
fically deduced principles or psychological study. It has not been 
regulated by proper safeguards against abuse. But if administration 
is to rise above mediocrity, room must always be left for the free play 
and exercise of those personal qualities which distinguish creative art 
from scientific formule. 
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International Telephony 


By H. TowNsHEND 
(Paper read before The Institute of Public Administration 13th December, 1928.] 


Introductory 


I WANT to begin this paper with an explanation about its title and 

an apclogy about its subject-matter. International telephony is, 
I suppose, a branch of telephony, a large subject on which there are many 
textbooks. But most of them—perhaps naturally—deal only with the 
fundamental basis of a public telephone service, i.e., with the technical 
means of providing it. 

From the administrative point of view, from which solely this paper 
is written, we are, however, concerned with the development and finance 
of the international telephone services and with the organization which 
has been developed to carry them on. Although my chief difficulty has 
been to select from a mass of relevant material, I feel that from the point 
of view of the Institute, the subject is rather a narrow one. In the large 
majority of countries which have international telephone services, these 
are administered by a specialized branch of an itself rather specialized 
Government Department—either the Post Office or a separate Depart- 
ment of Telegraphs and Telephones ; a Department which is apt to be 
separated by somewhat of a gulf from the other Government Departments 
of the country, even from those which are directly or indirectly responsible 
for the administration of other public utilities. I believe, however, that 
there is a good deal in common between the economics of telephones 
and of other utilities ; and there may perhaps be a general aspect to the 
special problems of organization involved in providing and controlling 
a public utility which is international (and which therefore has to be jointly 
worked by day-to-day co-operation between the officials of different 
national authorities). It is in this way, if at all, that a review of the 
problems of international telephony from the administrative standpoint 
may have some general interest. When, therefore, I plunge into techni- 
calities, as I fear I must in a minute, it is with the hope of emerging 
from them at the earliest possible moment into a corner of the field of 
administration. 


Plan of Paper—Theory, History, Administrative Problems 


One must, I think, begin a review of the administration of inter- 
national telephony by considering from an abstract and idealistic stand- 
point what is its theoretical object or scope ; it is then easy to get down 
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to earth again by glancing at the history of what has actually been done 
towards attaining this object ; only by this—I am afraid rather tedious 
—route can one reach a viewpoint giving a perspective of the current 
administrative problems. 


Theory—Scope of International Telephony 


For idealism, especially about telephones, one turns naturally to the 
United States of America ; and the best definition I know of the object 
and scope of international telephony can be derived from a statement 
which Mr. Gifford, the President of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, made in the report of that company to its stockholders for 
the year 1926. Before citing it, I should remark that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company operates the whole of the long- 
distance telephone service of the United States and controls by means 
of associated companies three-quarters of the telephones providing local 
services in North America. Although, as everybody knows, telephony is 
so highly developed in North America, international telephony has been 
until recently mainly a European product, for obvious geographical 
reasons ; and what Mr. Gifford laid down was in fact the ideal scope of 
naiional telephone service. This is what he says: 

“‘ The ideal aim to-day of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its associated Companies is a telephone service for the nation, free, so far 
as is humanly possible, from imperfections, errors or delays, and enabling at 
all times any one anywhere to pick up a telephone and talk to any one else 
anywhere else, clearly, quickly and at reasonable cost.” 


I think you will agree that this definition, which carries with it the 
authority of the practical experience of the head of by far the largest 
single telephone organization in the world, does not fail in idealism. 
What is aimed at is clearly no less than the elimination throughout the 
territory of the United States of distance as a bar to personal con- 
versation. No doubt the “ideal aim’ of international telephony 
should be to eliminate also another bar besides distance, namely, separa- 
tion by political frontiers. 


Transmission of Calls—Bell’s Invention 


Since the energy which the human voice produces can only be made 
to carry a few hundred yards at the outside in the form of sound-waves 
in the air, if it is to reach the recipient in a form audible to the human 
ear, the fundamental requirement of a telephone service—speech at a 
distance—which was provided in a workable commercial form by Bell’s 
invention of the telephone in 1876, is a means of first transforming some 
of the energy of the local sound-waves produced in the air by the human 
voice into modulated groups of electric waves of the same frequency ; 
of then conveying a detectible and recognizable proportion of these 
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electrical waves to a distant point ; and finally of there re-transforming 
them or their remains into sound-waves having a close enough resemblance 
to the originals successfully to deceive the human ear of the listener into 
thinking he is hearing what the distant speaker is saying. This conjuring 
trick—in which there is positively much more deception than is popularly 
supposed—is the province of the telephone transmission engineer ; which, 
having defined it, I hope to succeed in avoiding. But it is of course 
obvious that it is the various methods of long-distance transmission 
which necessarily determine the physical and economic conditions in 
which international telephone service has to be administered; and I 
shall therefore have to refer in general terms to transmission methods 
later. It may be remarked in passing that, while the telephone itself— 
both transmitter and receiver—remains in essentials very much the same 
as it was fifty years ago, the methods of conveying small voice-frequency 
electrical currents from one point of the earth’s surface to another have 
developed enormously in efficiency and, indeed, so far as long distances 
are concerned, have been radically transformed within the last ten years 
or so. That is why long-distance telephony (and so international tele- 
phony generally) is a comparatively recent thing. 


Direction of Calls 

To use the telephone to provide a public service necessitates a second 
requirement, viz. the provision of means of directing the electrical waves 
which silently embody each speaker’s voice from his telephone to another 
telephone placed at the ear of the proper recipient and to that telephone 
only. This is not wholly an engineering problem, as you will see when 
we come to what is known as the person-to-person call; but of course 
the principal thing is the very technical business of isolating from each 
other the «ther connections between telephones and concentrating them 
in groups—called exchanges—situated at selected points, provided with 
means of alternative intercommunication by switching—whether by a 
human operator or by automatic plant. The obvious way of doing this 
is to concentrate the electrical waves carrying each pair of conversing 
voices in or round a physical channel, such as a wire or pair of wires, 
along which the conversation in its silent electrical stage can pass; and 
fortunately it happened that this was precisely the normal way in which 
ordinary electrical waves were handled, e.g. in telegraphy, at the date 
when the telephone transmitter and receiver for converting sound- 
waves into electrical wave-groups and vice versa were invented. Thus, 
Bell’s invention immediately provided both the two essential require- 
ments of a public telephone service—at least for moderate distances. 
It is of interest to note that Bell himself was far-sighted enough imme- 
diately to foresee the consequences of this fact. I will read what he said 
in 1878 (the year when the first telephone exchange in the world was 
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opened with about twenty subscribers in the town of Newhaven, Con- 
necticut). I am quoting Bell’s words from Mr. Gifford’s report, cited 
above: 

“It is conceivable that cables of telephone wires could be laid underground 
or suspended overhead communicating by branch wires with private dwellings, 
country houses, shops, manufactories, etc., etc. . . . Not only so, but I believe 
in the future wires will unite the head offices of the Telephone Company in 
different cities, and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word 
of mouth with another in a different place.” 


Wires and Wireless 


The point I want to make is that we are still developing on the lines 
foreseen by Bell in 1878. The enormous majority of telephone con- 
versations are, and are likely to continue to be, carried throughout along 
wires, a method which vastly facilitates the problems of isolation, con- 
centration, and direction; and, although the technique of producing 
and handling waves of electrical length in free, or comparatively free, 
ether was invented twenty years or so after the telephone and has made 
enormous strides recently, the present position is that the use of radio— 
so-called wireless—for connecting telephones is, in the main, associated 
not with public telephone service, but with broadcasting—i.e. 
simultaneous communication in one direction only between one telephone 
and a large number of others, a use for which it has obvious natural 
advantages. I want to emphasize this, because people are now so familiar 
with the achievements of radio in broadcasting that they are apt to look 
at its prospects in connection with the development of public telephone 
services—national or international—in false perspective, and to suppose 
that red tape or administrative sloth is the only obstacle preventing them 
from ringing up their friends “‘ by wireless ’’ successively at the South 
Pole, on board the Mauretania in Mid-Atlantic, and on the Island of 
St. Kilda. (I have chosen these examples because they are at the same 
time quite imaginary and typical of three clasess of actual case.) The 
sober truth is that in all cases an enormous technical gap has to be bridged 
between getting a voice across by radio under certain conditions and in 
one direction from one specially arranged and located telephone to 
another, and providing a public telephone service between two areas 
enabling people to chat to each other from their own houses at their ease ; 
and, in fact, in the existing state of progress, no telephone engineer would 
have recourse to radio for a public telephone service except to bridge a 
gap, e.g. over a broad ocean or a desert, across which for some reason it 
is not feasible to lay a cable or to construct a pole route. I will return 
to this later. Meanwhile, while we are still more or less in the realm of 
theory, I want to mention one rather obvious point because it is funda- 
mental. While it is the technical progress in long-distance point-to- 
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point transmission—by cable or exceptionally by radio—which directly 
governs the possibilities of international telephony, it must not be forgotten 
that the long international circuits are not in themselves sufficient to 
provide a telephone service at all; they can only link up the local and 
national systems which have been built up by prolonged and extensive 
technical efforts directed to solve problems partly of a different order, 
e.g. switching equipment ; and the practical success, as distinct from 
the theoretical possibilities, of international telephony depends directly 
on the efficiency of the local and internal trunk systems of the countries 
so linked up. A full recognition of the implications of this fact is the first 
condition of successful administration of any international telephone 
service. 


History—Pre-War 


So much for pure theory ; now to get down to practice by way of the 
history of the development of international telephone services. I have 
mentioned that the telephone was invented in 1876 and the first local 
telephone exchange was opened in America in 1878. On this side of the 
Atlantic, the first exchanges were opened in the same or in the following 
year in several European countries. Although both local and long-distance 
telephony developed more rapidly in North America than in Europe, 
the need for international telephony on any considerable scale was first 
felt and first met on this side of the Atlantic, because of the comparatively 
small size of the European national territories and of the existence in 
Europe of highly industralized districts, often not very far apart and with 
close commercial relations, separated by one or more national frontiers. 
There has, of course, been for many years an excellent telephone service 
across the Canadian—United States frontier, and more recently service 
has been opened between those two countries and the principal towns of 
Mexico and Cuba; but, speaking broadly, international telephony on a 
large scale has so far been a European product and, without violating a 
due sense of proportion, I can therefore confine the very brief illustrative 
summary of the history of international telephony for which I have time 
to the story of what happened in Europe. 

Further, in order to cut this part as short as possible, I will still further 
confine it in the main to the services with which this country is concerned, 
i.e., the Anglo-Continental telephone services, premising, subject to certain 
qualifications which I will mention as I go on, that their history may be 
taken as fairly typical of the history of European international telephony 
up to date. 

The British Overseas Telephone Services are a good deal older than 
many people think. The first one, the Anglo-French service, was opened 
as long ago as 1891, only twelve years after the establishment of the 
first telephone exchange in England, and fifteen years after the invention 
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of the telephone. The traffic rose rapidly, and by—I think—1893 the 
service had already become the subject of a joke in Punch (this joke, 
however, contained no reference to wrong numbers). Two new cables 
were laid in 1897, when a circuit to Lille was also opened, and in 1904 
a good many provincial centres both in France and in Great Britain were 
admitted to the service. By the outbreak of the War two more Anglo- 
French cables embodying material technical improvements had been 
provided. 

The first extension of the telephone service beyond France was 
naturally to Belgium; but this did not follow for ten years after the 
opening of the first line to Paris. In 1897, when the London-Lille circuit 
was opened, there had been a project to prolong it by Continental land- 
lines to Brussels, but eventually a direct Anglo-Belgian cable was laid 
in 1901. It proved a failure, but another one was successfully laid in 
1902, providing two circuits. By the outbreak of the War, a second 
cable had been laid and proposals were on hand for two more; these 
cables contained only two telephone circuits each. 

A rather primitive service to Switzerland via France was also opened 
at the beginning of 1914; and an Anglo-Dutch service was projected 
and had got to the point at which the cable had actually been manu- 
factured but not laid. A service with Germany was also under discussion. 

It will be seen that, in the twenty-three years which elapsed between 
the birth of the Anglo-Continental services and the outbreak of War, 
progress had been steady but not sensationally rapid. This also represents 
the position on the Continent, although most countries with land frontiers 
had naturally succeeded in opening telephone services at least with their 
immediate neighbours, so that Berlin, for example, could in 1914 speak 
to more foreign capitals than London could. 


The War—Position at the End of the War 


There followed the four war years. During this time, of course, no 
progress was made with the Anglo-Continental services—indeed, all the 
public services were suspended, although a number of new cables were 
laid across the Channel to France for military and administrative use. 
On the Continent there was of course a similar complete hold-up of all 
development except of temporary military lines—it is, however, worth 
noting that at least at one stage during the War German General Head- 
quarters in Berlin could speak to Constantinople. After the Armistice, 
the pre-War services were gradually opened again to the public, and from 
the point of view of this country the position in 1919-20 was, therefore, 
that public service was only available to Paris, and to some towns in 
Northern France and Belgium. There was also a nominal and limited 
service to Switzerland. These services, of course, were far from repre- 
senting the utmost that could be done, even had the technical limitations 
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International Telephony 


been the same as they were before the War. There is no doubt that, even 
had this been so, the arrears due to war difficulties would have been made 
up by progress at an increased rate. But, in fact, the technical position 
had entirely altered. 


Post-War Progress—Repeaters 


In the ten years since the War comparatively enormous strides have 
been made. The reasons for this, though of course of a technical order, 
have a fundamental bearing on the problem of administration. The small 
variations in electric current which carry telephone speech along a copper 
wire to its destination diminish in strength as they go on, so that normally 
the speech received is fainter than that transmitted. Moreover, the 
electric waves tend to become distorted in form as they go along, so that 
without special precautions the speech-sounds reproduced from them 
at the distant end may, even if loud enough, be unintelligible. The rate 
at which the strength of the received sound dies away depends primarily 
on the thickness of the copper wire, but is much more rapid in the case 
of underground or submarine cables than along an overhead circuit. 
Thick overhead copper wires are very heavy and expensive, and this 
introduced a practical limiting factor as regards the development of 
long trunk telephone lines on land ; on routes crossing the sea the length 
of the submarine cable was an even more important factor. The invention 
and development during and after the War of the thermionic valve, 
associated with the name of Dr. Fleming and now familiar to everybody 
with a valve broadcasting set, practically removed the limitation on the 
length of /and lines; and the majority of trunk telephone lines between 
important centres are now contained in underground cables, each com- 
posed of many circuits of comparatively light copper wire. Along the 
cable routes are placed at regular intervals, about fifty miles in this 
country, repeater stations, at each of which the feeble incoming currents 
are magnified up again by means of a power plant and valves to their 
original strength. This invention, together with the development of 
special devices to cure electrical distortion, obviously opened up entirely 
new possibilities in the way of international European telephony. Reliable 
communication could now be had over almost unlimited distances on 
land. It is true that there was still a limit to the length of submarine 
cable over which speech was possible; but since this limit, even for 
multi-circuit cables, was over 100 miles, the gap between the south and 
east coasts of England and the coasts of France, Belgium, and Holland, 
and also that separating Scandinavia from Germany, had been or could 
be bridged, and there was therefore no technical obstacle in the way of 
providing a service between practically all the European countries. 

Indeed, in the United States overland telephonic communication was 
already available over much longer distances than need be contemplated 
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in Europe, and it was not long before the European business communities 
began to remind the telephone administrations of Europe that all was 
not as it should be on this side of the Atlantic. 


Adminisirative Difficulties 

The immediate problem was to arrange the necessary close 
co-operation between the independent telephone authorities owning 
and controlling the telephone systems in the various European countries, 
A strong movement therefore made itself felt in Europe in favour of some 
kind of international combination to develop European telephony ; and, 
in spite of the great practical difficulties on account of the strong feeling 
left by the War, in 1923 an informal Advisory Committee was formed, at 
first including representatives of the Telephone Administrations of the 
Western countries only, to study the problem. In about a year’s time 
it was possible to bring in Germany and to form a really representative 
Advisory Committee known as the International Consultative Com- 
mittee, “C.C.I.’’ for short. Incidentally, I believe the preliminary 
meeting in this connection was the first, or practically the first, occasion 
after the War when official representatives of the formerly combatant 
Powers on both sides, other than soldiers and diplomatists, met round a 
conference table. International co-operation in communications was, of 
course, no new thing ; the Universal Postal Union and the International 
Telegraph Union, with their permanent secretariats and periodical 
congresses, furnished obvious examples of what could be done, but there 
were special difficulties in the case of international telephony. First of 
all, in order that speech shall be satisfactory over a long underground 
cable, it is necessary that the whole of the cable shall be designed at the 
outset for the purpose of long-distance communication. That is to say, 
it is not, in general, possible merely to hitch an underground cable circuit 
on to another not designed for the purpose. Moreover, modern under- 
ground telephone cables are extremely expensive. This meant that, as 
things were in 1924, before two distant terminal countries could arrange 
between themselves for a telephone service, they had to secure the 
co-operation of the transit countries in between, not merely to arrange 
terms for the use of existing lines on the transit countries’ territory, but to 
persuade them to construct expensive new cables, in some cases solely 
for the purpose of affording transit communication. In cases where 
the transit traffic was not likely to be heavy enough to occupy or to pay 
for a whole cable, the transit country might have to be induced to plan 
the design of a cable primarily intended for its own terminal international 
traffic or internal traffic in such a way that some of the wires could be 
employed as a link in the long “‘ through ”’ circuits required by its neigh- 
bours on either side to connect up with each other. To give a practical 
example, both Belgium and Holland have spent large sums of money in 
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laying such plant, in part specially designed to carry Anglo-German 
telephone traffic. The standardization necessary to secure this obviously 
involves a degree of continuous co-operation between the engineers of 
the various countries which could not be obtained without some per- 
manent international machinery, such as the C.C.I. 

There are also, of course, certain non-techincal questions requiring 
general international co-operation—for instance,some degree of uniformity 
in operating procedure is essential if delay in handling calls and confusion 
on the part of telephonists and subscribers is to be avoided. This is much 
more the case with telephony than with other forms of communication, 
e.g. posts or telegraphs, or than with transport, because a telephone 
“message ’’ is instantaneous and cannot be handled by passing it on 
from a set of people in one country (doing things one way) to another 
set in a different country (free to do the same things in quite a different 
way). In fact, each individual telephone call involves specific acts of 
simultaneous co-operation between at least four people, the subscribers 
at each end and two or more operators. 


Recent Progress—Scope and Quality of the Existing Services 


The C.C.I. made rapid progress in its task. It sketched out a rough 
plan of the international cables likely to be required in the next few 
years in Europe, laid down certain principles which it recommended the 
individual administrations to adopt in the design of these cables—so as 
to secure the degree of plant standardization required at that stage ; 
and left it to the individual administrations concerned to digest this 
good advice and to go ahead—which they duly did. In three or four 
years the whole position was completely altered. Instead of only a few 
capitals of adjacent countries being able to speak to each other, the large 
towns in Northern and Western Europe—that is, throughout an area 
bounded by East Prussia, Scandinavia, the British Isles, the Iberian 
Peninsula, Northern Italy, and Hungary (inclusive of the countries named) 
—have now practically complete intercommunication, and progress to 
the south and east is going on steadily. For example, a sea cable across 
the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia to Finland was laid this summer and 
will shortly bring that country into the general European system. Poland 
has recently placed contracts for the construction of a network of land 
cables with the necessary international connections to the west. Italy 
has an extensive cable system partly completed and partly under con- 
struction ; and progress is reported in Yugoslavia. Moreover, in many of 
these countries the internal plant system is good enough to allow free 
communication over the international network to practically all the towns 
and many villages—this is the case in both Great Britain and Germany, 
to quote only two important examples. 

The remarkable leap forward which I have just illustrated has not 
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been confined to the mere geographical scope of the European inter- 
national services. The quality of these services—that is, their degree of 
freedom from imperfections, errors, or delays—has correspondingly been 
improved almost out of recognition. Four or five years ago speech 
transmission from London to Paris or Switzerland, for example, was 
often very poor—people had to shout down the telephone to make their 
voice heard at the other end, and much time was wasted in repetitions of 
words or phrases which reached the distant telephone unrecognizably 
faint or distorted. This is entirely a thing of the past. Indeed, the 
loudness and clarity of speech between two European places has now no 
relation to the distance by which they are separated—when any trans- 
mission difficulty is exceptionally experienced, it is almost always found 
to be due to the condition of the local line or of the telephone itself ; the 
efficiency of the latter is in fact becoming the governing factor in the 
problem of speech transmission, which, as regards the international 
circuits themselves, may thus be regarded as practically completely 
solved. 

In regard to errors and delays, the number of the former which occur 
depends mainly on the operating efficiency of the internal telephone 
systems of the terminal countries, and as this improves errors are becoming 
rarer. The delays on the international lines, which are measured by the 
time which elapses from the moment when a foreign call is booked to 
the moment when it is put through, have been reduced on most of the 
main routes by 50 per cent., or even by 70 or 80 per cent. On those of 
the longer routes—say, over 500 miles—which were open three or four 
years ago, delays of one and a half or two hours on calls booked in the 
morning were an everyday occurrence, whereas on the much larger 
number of such routes open now a delay of one hour on an individual 
call would be quite exceptional. 

It is naturally encouraging to the Telephone Administrations which 
have laid out large sums in providing modern line-plant in generous 
quantities in order to effect these improvements in the quality of speech 
and the speed of service, that the volume of international telephone 
traffic has responded in full proportion to the increase in the effective 
facilities provided for the public. I will only cite two examples. The 
number of conversations between England and Switzerland has increased 
from 15 a day in 1926 to 150 a day at the present time, and is still rapidly 
growing. The number of conversations between -England and France 
has increased from about 1,000 a day as recently as the spring of this 
year, when the service was first completely modernized, to 1,500 a day, 
and is also rapidly growing. 

From the point of view of this country, owing to its geographical 
position all its international telephone lines terminate in London, 
and once a foreign country has been provided with a suitable circuit 
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or circuits to London, communication can be extended to the 
provinces at once in practically every case over the modern system of 
underground cables which has been constructed in the last five years. 
(Since the beginning of this year service has been opened between this 
country and Czecho-slovakia, Gibraltar, Hungary, North Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Portugal, the Saare Territory, and Spain.) On the other hand, the 
sea crossing presents special difficulties, and, in fact, technical progress 
with submarine telephony is not yet so advanced as with land telephony. 
though rapid strides are being made. In both developments British 
Post Office Engineers have taken and are taking a leading part. The 
story of the scientific progress is extraordinarily interesting ; but there 
would not be time to go into it now in detail even if I were qualified to 
do so. 


Organization of New Services 

The opening up of services between new countries in Europe has been 
so rapid in the last two or three years as to constitute a considerable 
volume of administrative work, and I think it is relevant to describe how 
a new service is organized. The C.C.I. is not directly concerned with 
the organization of individual services. Its machinery, however, keeps 
the administrative and engineering staffs of the various European countries 
in continuous touch ; so that, when there is a prospect of a suitable circuit 
becoming available from—for example—this country to a part of Europe 
not yet linked up with it, the terminal administrations, i.e., the British 
Post Office and the continental country at the other end of the circuit, 
are aware of the possibilities and can start in time negotiating the necessary 
arrangements for opening the service. The main points to be settled are 
the rates and the division of the revenue they are to bring in between the 
various countries through which the line passes; and the accessory 
services to be provided. I will come back to these points later. The first 
task of the C.C.I. was naturally—as I have said— engineering co-operation 
to provide the new plant for the international services ; this still, of course, 
continues ; but it may be said, I think, that we are now in the second 
stage of progress—that of organizing the administration of the services. 


The International Telegraph Conference and the International Telephone 
Regulations 


The procedure of organization has been very much simplified by the 
drafting and approval at the last general International Telegraph Con- 
ference (held in Paris in 1925) of a set of rules called the International 
Telephone Regulations. The Telegraph Conference incidentally took over 
a general responsibility for the pre-existing and formerly independent 
C.C.I., which now occupies itself to a considerable extent on the adminis- 
trative side with drafting fresh Regulations for consideration at the next 
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Telegraph Conference—due in 1932. The International Telegraph Con- 
ference (which meets only every five years or so) differs fundamentally from 
the C.C.I. (which meets annually) in that, while the latter can only give 
advice, the Regulations passed by the Telegraph Conference are binding 
on all the administrations, including the British Post Office, which are 
members of the International Telegraph Convention—a permanent 
institution resting on diplomatic sanction, and dating back to 1875. 
(This, of course, applies equally to telephone and telegraph regulations.) 
It was, therefore, necessary in 1925, owing to the lack of experience of 
international telephony in Europe, to keep the Regulations governing 
telephones in rather a skeleton form, and, in particular, to provide in 
certain instances for various alternative ways of doing the same thing. 
The International Regulations are a dull subject, but they are so funda- 
mental a part of the administrative machinery that I am afraid I must 
say something about them. 

The Regulations, after laying down some rather obvious general 
principles, such as that the Administration of each country provides and 
maintains the international lines passing through its own territory, and 
that these should be maintained and worked as well as possible, pledge 
the Administrations to conform as far as possible with the recommenda- 
tions of the C.C.I. on technical questions.. The object of this is to 
encourage the standardization of line equipment in accordance with the 
best practice, after discussion by all the experts of the various countries 
represented on the C.C.I. It is provided that ordinarily an international 
line is reserved exclusively for international telephone calls, and that 
when the internal lines of the country are being used for international 
calls the latter get priority over the internal calls. This is very important. 
In practice each of the important international services is served by means 
of a number of “ through lines ’’ between telephone centres in the terminal 
countries; for example, the Anglo-German service has now fifteen 
through lines terminating at London in this country and at Berlin, 
Hamburg, Cologne, Frankfort, Dusseldorf, and Bremen in Germany. 
(Each country, of course, selects its own terminal exchanges—té/es-de- 
ligne—for international traffic with each other country.) These fifteen 
lines are used for Anglo-German calls and for nothing else (except for a 
comparatively small number of calls to some countries beyond Germany, 
like Czecho-slovakia, which have not yet enough traffic to fill up a through 
line to England). If a call, for example, from Glasgow to Dresden has 
to pass over the ordinary Glasgow-London and Berlin—Dresden trunks 
in Great Britain and Germany respectively, it takes precedence over all 
the internal calls on those lines ; that is to say, the call from Glasgow to 
Dresden cannot be delayed on account of pressure of communications 
between Glasgow and London or between Berlin and Dresden. 

The Regulations also provide for a skeleton system of routine testing, 
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which has since been considerably developed by the C.C.I., and for some 
practical details, such as the interchange between the Administrations 
of telephone directories for service use. They also lay down a set of 
operating rules about the way in which calls should be passed over the 
international lines, but these hardly go beyond general principles. As 
regards types of service, they provide for an optional service of ‘‘ Urgent ”’ 
calls, ie., calls paid for at a higher rate, taking priority over ordinary 
calls (I will return to this point when dealing with rates), and also for a 
category of super-urgent calls called “ Lightning Calls ’’—this service is 
also optional. It is laid down that Government calls, which are defined, 
get compulsory priority over ordinary calls, but no preference as regards 
charges. 

The Regulations further lay down the general principles—only the 
general principles—of charging. It is compulsory to charge a minimum 
rate, between any two given places, covering three minutes’ conversation, 
and to make a proportionate charge per minute on the excess over three 
minutes. The circumstances in which calls can be cancelled are laid down. 
It is provided that calls should be charged for whenever put through to 
the telephone number asked for, i.e. whether the person who answers is 
the one who is wanted or not ; but an optional auxiliary service, called 
‘“Préavis’”’ (“ forewarning ’’), at a higher rate, is also provided for— 
this enables a caJl to be booked with the name of the person wanted as 
well as his number, and a report is then made to the caller’s telephone 
by his exchange (which ascertains the facts from the other end), if this 
person is not available. 


“ Personal ’’ Calls 


In passing, I want to go into this question in some detail. I mentioned, 
a propos of the general theory of telephone service, the truism that its 
real basic object is to put two people into oral communication with each 
other. In short-distance services, given efficient and rapid means of 
communication between any two telephones, it suffices to see that as many 
people as possible have telephones in their houses and offices, and that 
these telephones and their warning bells are arranged in the respective 
buildings in the most handy way possible. If the person wanted happens 
to be out, the caller has to make and pay for another call ; it would not 
be possible for the telephone administrations to undertake to find par- 
ticular people—i.e., to insure the caller against the risk of not getting the 
man he wants—without incurring expenditure which would necessitate 
charging an insurance premium, in the form of an additional rate, which 
would be out of proportion to the small amount of the caller's money at 
stake on a short-distance call; this amount is, of course, measured by 
the ordinary minimum charge for a three-minutes’ talk. Looking at the 
question from the cost side, the greater part of the cost of handling a 
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short-distance call is (speaking generally) the operating and switching | put 
plant costs; economic efficiency, therefore, demands that these be kept | of t 
as low as possible, thus leaving no room for the extra operating involved | that 
in finding individual people, as distinct from connecting their telephones. | con 
But in long-distance service the position is quite different. Here the | they 
- caller, while he is speaking to the distant subscriber, has to be given the | acl 
exclusive use of thousands of pounds’ worth of line plant. The main | the. 
cost of a long-distance call is therefore represented by the value of the | wari 
line-time, which is proportionate to the duration of the period during _ resp 
which the expensive long line is held at the caller’s disposal. The operating able 
costs are relatively small ; and it is economically sound to elaborate the _ late 
operating if by so doing you can increase the return from the line. Ifa __ the: 
long-distance call is merely put through without any preliminary warning | supy 
and the line has consequently to be held up uselessly, while the called | has 
person is being found, for perhaps the greater part of the three minutes _ not 
for which the caller must pay, or even if, when the call is put through, addi 
the line is held only long enough for the person who answers the telephone 
at the far end to inform the caller that the man he wants is out, there is __,,. 
° ° ° os . Hist 
material economic waste. Various methods have grown up for eliminating 
this waste by setting up operating machinery for trying to ensure in I 
advance, with a minimum use of the international line, that the called | mea 
person will be in when the call comes through, and also, after ascertaining | than 
that he will be in, to get him put on the telephone promptly and without | certe 
further cost to the caller when the call is about to be put through— | long: 
if possible just in advance, while the expensive long line is being used | subj 
and paid for in connection with the previous call. The first of these steps | tions 
is to some extent provided for by the Préavis system, which has grown | tion. 
up in Central Europe. The second, and additional, step has, so far, been | unfa 
taken only in America and in Scandinavia. Although the methods vary | Scan 
somewhat and are called by different names, it is convenient to describe| Conf 
the completer method as the ‘‘ Personal Call’’ service. The complete} was 1 
personal long-distance call service has three characteristics. First, the} to tk 
telephone Administrations co-operate as far as they can in putting the} the ; 
caller into touch with the called person, in return for an additional fee.| show 
Secondly, if they do not succeed in doing this, the caller only pays this} warn 
fee and does not pay the ordinary rate for the call. (The fee, from his} Adm 
point of view, therefore, represents a complete insurance premium against} This 
the risk of having to pay for a three-minute call which is of no use to} classi 
him.) Thirdly, when the call is put through, the charge for the talk does} stand 
not begin to run until the caller and the person whom he has asked for} whicl 
are both on the telephone and connected with each other. A littl} Euro 
reflection will show that the whole essence of the system is really com) pract 
tained in the last proviso ; because, once the Administrations agree not} the ( 
to charge for the use of the line until the two particular people have been) whick 
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International Telephony 


put into touch over it, they have (ipso facto) admitted that the object 
of the service is to offer a kind of insurance to the caller, and, therefore, 
that the premium should completely cover the risk ; and, once this is 
conceded, the Administrations are bound in their own interests to do all 
they can to see that this risk is obviated so that the policy does not become 
aclaim. The Préavis differs fundamentally from the personal call because 
the supplementary fee for the Préavis is charged merely for the preliminary 
warning, after which the Administrations take practically no further 
responsibility. For example, if the answer to the warning call is favour- 
able, the call is put through when its turn comes—possibly some time 
later, if there is delay on the line—without any further precaution, and 
the caller has to pay the full charge for a three-minute talk, as well as the 
supplementary charge for the warning call, even if the person he wants 
has meanwhile gone out and cannot be got to the telephone at all, or 
not without further delay, during which he is running up a bill for 
additional minutes of line-time. 


History of ‘‘ Personal’’ Calls in relation to Standardization 


I have gone into this point in some detail (though, of course, by no 
means fully) not only because the personal call itself is, in my view, more 
than a mere accessory service of technical interest—it has, I think, a 
certain fundamental character in relation to the theoretical object of 
long-distance telephone service; but also because the history of the 
subject brings out very sharply some general administrative considera- 
tions with which I shall try to deal a little later in reference to standardiza- 
tion. I will only say now that the Préavis system, which contrasts 
unfavourably with the personal call as worked in North America and in 
Scandinavia, was endorsed—as an optional facility—by the Telegraph 
Conference of 1925 (on which it is important to remember that America 
was not represented, since the United States’ Government does not adhere 
to the Telegraph Union), after much controversy which centred round 
the fundamental point I have emphasized, viz., whether the charge 
should begin to run as soon as the two éelephones (after the preliminary 
warning) are connected over the international line, or not until the 
Administrations have put the two people into conversational touch. 
This action of the Conference constitutes, in my personal opinion, a 
classical telephone example of the evils of premature attempts at 
standardization. Now that the Transatlantic telephone service, in 
which the full person-to-person call is available, is open to most of the 
European countries, there is evidence of a desire to extend the better 
practice in Europe, and the Administrations will next year discuss on 
the Consultative Committee how to get over the practical difficulties 
which are undoubtedly involved in modifying the standardized Préavis 
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system. With good will on all sides, however, there are good hopes of ' C 
overcoming the difficulty. . 
Scope of the International Telephone Regulations th 

To return to the International Regulations, you will see that these - 
comprise only rules which are to be found in a much more complete and | #¢ 
elaborate form in the internal service regulations of most of the countries s 
which have highly developed telephone systems. The International a 


Regulations are, in fact, only a skeleton scheme—the bare bones of a 
working system of international telephony—left to be clothed and | U, 
nourished by the individual administrations with the help and advice 





of the C.C.I. This may at first sight seem a pity; but it is really not a tit 
bad thing at the present stage of European international telephony. Al 
It must be remembered that before the International Telegraph Con- it 
ference of Paris in 1925, at which the present International Regulations of 
were drawn up, there were practically no agreed international telephone sa 
regulations at all. Had the Conference attempted to lay down a detailed co 
scheme of working, the effect would probably have been disastrous, at 
Indeed, I think as it was they went too fast in certain respects—e.g. the m 
Préavis call to which I have just referred. The point is that the Inter- in 
national Regulations are compulsory ; all the European countries and Or 
many others are pledged to adopt them—unless, in a particular service, Gr 
a country can so to speak contract out of some particular regulation by | he 
a special agreement with all the other countries concerned in that service. th 
Obviously, any extensive practice of contracting out would destroy the | jg 
whole object of the regulations, which is to secure the degree of uniformity | — g¢ 
necessary for efficiency. But, fortunately or unfortunately, different se 
working methods on important points have grown up in the telephone | jg 
systems of the leading countries of Europe—I mean leading in a tele- | jn 
phonic sense—especially Scandinavia, Germany, and Great Britain. The to 
example I have already cited—that of the Préavis call—is only one of w 
many instances of this, of varying importance. I shall have occasion to ot 
cite others in dealing with rate-policy. Naturally each country is inclined 50 
to think its own way the best, and this is particularly the case in the more n 
important points on which they differ; no country wants to alter its p 
own system in important particulars, or to train its public to use a different a 
system when speaking over the international lines from the one it is sl 
accustomed to at home. Indeed, in practice, the leading countries of 
definitely will not do this unless their system can be proved by practical m 
experience to be inferior to another. The tactful silence of the Inter- tk 


national Regulations on some points and the alternative methods which 
they provide for in others leave a good deal of latitude for each country 
to go its own way—for the present. Meanwhile, information about the 
various practices and points of view is compared and collated on the 
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C.C.I., the results being circulated in the form of advisory memoranda 
to all the countries ; and there are already some signs of countries, which 
have hitherto adopted inferior methods (and, for one reason or another, 
this is the case in some respects in every country), being ready to learn 
in a scientific spirit from their neighbours. When we have all learned 
to subordinate national amour-propre to scientific efficiency in matters 
telephonic, the time will be ripe to extend the scope of the International 
Regulations, until they provide for uniformity on all those points on which 
uniformity is really desirable. 


Uniformity and Standardization 

This question of uniformity, as it is generally called on the Con- 
tinent, or standardization, which is the usual expression in England and 
America, is so fundamental that I think it is worth while considering 
it generally. I believe it is not altogether fanciful to see in the difference 
of use between the two words (although in practice they mean much the 
same thing), a historical difference in the point of view from which the 
common conception, so far as it applies to telephony, has been arrived 
at. On the Continent of Europe, telephony has in the past been much 
more closely associated with telegraphy than in America, and, indeed, 
in its earliest stages, the telephone service in Central Europe was grafted 
on to the pre-existing already highly developed telegraph service. The 
German authorities claim, no doubt with justice, that this was a material 
help in financing the telephone service in its difficult early stages; and 
this is borne out by the fact that other countries have found it desirable 
to co-ordinate and link up their telephone service with their telegraph 
service at a later stage, to the mutual advantage of both. The telegraph 
service, of course, already had its uniform rules and regulations, and it 
is partly, though not wholly, this, I think, which has led to such great 
importance being attached by the Central European telephone authorities 
to providing at the earliest possible date a “‘ Festregelung,”’ i.e. a similarly 
uniform set of rules and regulations, for their telephone service. On the 
other hand, the early history of the telephone service in America and, to 
some extent, in this country and in Scandinavia, led to the growth of a 
number of different systems operated or owned by independent com- 
panies ; and, when these were ultimately taken over by a single authority 
—after, in some places, a rather painful struggle, which has left behind it a 
slowly disappearing trail of evil consequences—the first problem was one 
of standardization of plant; the conception of standardizing operating 
methods, and so on, grew out of this. It must, however, be admitted 
that there is no English word for “ Festregelung ”’ ! 


Analysis of the Problem of Standardization—Plant, Operating and Rates 
I think it may be said generally that standardization in its applica- 

tion to public utilities has three aspects, corresponding to the nature of 
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the thing to be standardized: first, the standardization of material (in 
the case of international telephony, of line plant, repeaters, etc.) ; 
secondly, the standardization of what the French call ‘‘ la manceuvre ”— 
in telephony, operating methods and practices generally ; and, thirdly, 
the standardization of charges to the public. As regards plant and 
operating methods, the advantages of standardization are self-evident, 
though I think it must be conceded that standardization, like most good 
things, carries with it certain corresponding drawbacks or, at least, 
dangers, which, especially in a rapidly developing service, must be care- 
fully guarded against. The obvious danger is that, partly owing to 
natural human inertia, as soon as anything is standardized on a large 
scale, it becomes more difficult to change it when improvements become 
necessary. An obvious example of the effect of this is the recent history 
of the temporary upset caused to the American automobile industry 
when Mr. Ford decided to change the type of his car. In regard to plant, 
this difficulty is mainly financial, and it is common ground that it must 
be, and can be, got over; the secret of success being always to charge 
rates in a developing service which bring in a return sufficient to provide 
for development expenditure, including adequate provision for scrapping 
plant which has become obsolete on account of new inventions, etc., 
before it has reached the end of its normal life. This may involve a 
periodical adjustment of the depreciation accounts. To give an idea of 
the practical importance, at the present time, of making such provision 
on an adequate scale in European international telephony, I may mention 
that the present rate of growth of telephone traffic between this country 
and the Continent is in the neighbourhood of 40 per cent. a year; to 
cope with this growth it has been necessary to lay a new submarine 
cable on an average every year for the last four years; and technical 
progress has been so rapid that no two of these new cables (which contain 
many circuits each) are of the same type. 

In regard to operating methods, while the case for some measure of 
standardization is quite clear, it is not so overwhelming as in the case of 
plant. Some slight differences of operating practice at the two ends of 
the line do not necessarily injure the service. In any case, since each 
international call passes over a local line at each end and is handled by 
the local exchanges in the two countries which are being connected with 
each other, the complete standardization of the operating of international 
calls would necessarily involve the re-standardization on uniform lines 
of operating methods in the internal services of all the European countries. 
Now the difficulties in standardizing operating are greater than in 
standardizing plant, because you cannot train a new set of operators 
side by side with the old, and suddenly switch over from a set of operators 
accustomed to the old method of working to a set trained in the new, 
which would be the analogue of what is commonly done when obsolete 
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International Telephony 


plant is being replaced. When operating methods are changed, there is 
likely, therefore, to be a period during which the service, to a certain 
extent, is upset. This trouble is analogous to the financial difficulty 
sometimes caused in changing over to standardized plant, but is not so 
easily met. The functioning of the existing machinery for standardizing 
European operating methods can, I think, best be illustrated by a com- 
parison of two representative views. 

First, however, a general point about the third type of standardiza- 
tion, that of rates. This stands on quite a different footing from the 
standardization of plant or operating methods. The first requirement 
of a rate is that it should be suitably adjusted to the economic and 
financial conditions of the service, and whether the rate between two 
particular places, A and B, which are 500 miles apart, is the same as the 
rate between C and D, which are also 500 miles apart, is obviously in 
itself quite a secondary consideration. For example, London is roughly 
200 miles from Paris and about the same distance from Amsterdam. 
What the business man who has connections in both places requires is a 
good service at reasonable rates ; but he no more expects the charge for 
a call to Paris to be the same as the charge for a call to Amsterdam than 
he would expect to have to pay the same amount for a railway and 
steamer ‘‘ through”’ ticket to these two places. If, therefore (as is in 
fact the case in the example I have chosen), the supply and demand 
conditions governing the telephone service on the two routes differ, 
there is no sufficient reason why the rate should not be settled in each 
case on its economic merits, whether or not the result is equality. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that within an area not wholly separable 
for tarification purposes into parts bounded by co-terminous economic and 
political frontiers, a system of international telephone rates in which 
the charges did not voughly correspond to distance would be open to 
criticism, as arbitrary, and might give rise to anomalies of the type which 
create local grievances. This is especially the case where you have 
irregularly shaped land frontiers separating regions which have close 
economic ties—not an unknown condition in post-war Europe. To 
avoid such trouble it may be expedient to arrange international rates so 
that, apart from special conditions such as sea and mountain crossings, 
they correspond more closely with distances than the pure economics 
of the case could justify, as is usually done by national telephone authori- 
ties in fixing their internal rates. It is obviously a question of degree. 
Comparatively isolated countries like Great Britain find it both more 
difficult and less necessary to charge uniform rates (according to distance) 
on their foreign calls than do large Central European countries such as 
Germany, whose proportion of foreign to internal traffic is higher, and 
which naturally tend to look upon their foreign services more in the light 
of an extension of their inland service than as in a separate class by 
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themselves. I will deal more fully with rates when I come to the finance 
of the international telephone services; but I wanted to outline the 
position in regard to this particular point of uniformity as it affects 
rates before comparing the views of two representative authorities on 
standardization in relation to the general functions of the International 
Telegraph Conference and its Consultative Committee. 


Uniformity and Standardization—Representative Views 


I will first quote the view expressed by Dr. Feyerabend, the permanent 
head of the German telephone service, in a very interesting book which he 
published recently on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
invention of the telephone (Fifty Years of the Telephone in Germany) : 


“‘ The reports of the C.C.I., which rest on the judgment of the experts of the 
European telephone administrations in this field, are indeed only valid as recom- 
mendations, but the International Telegraph Regulations prescribe that the 
Administrations should keep, as far as possible, to these lines. The Telegraph 
Conference, which took place in Paris in 1925, associated the C.C.I. with the World 
Telegraph Union. Since 1924 the C.C.I. has met regularly and does very useful 
work. 

“ The decisions of the Paris Telegraph Conference represent a substantial step 
forward. The working and administrative prescriptions are assimilated in a far- 
reaching manner to the tested regulations of the internal German telephone 
service, to the benefit of those circles engaged in foreign traffic. The new and 
detailed regulations correspond to the views of most of the Administrations, and 
could, therefore, to a great extent be adopted in the Réglement [i.e. the Inter- 
national Regulations] as binding prescriptions. Special agreements [i.e. between 
the individual administrations concerned in each international telephone service], 
which certainly cannot yet be entirely dispensed with, are required only to amplify 
the Réglement in a few points. In particular, they must fix the charges (terminal 
and transit rates) as regards a unit basis for which the Paris Conference could 
arrive at no agreement. In the meantime, the C.C.I. has set out rules on the 
rate question upon which most of the Administrations are building. The former 
variegated nature of the international telephone services is, therefore, disappearing 
more and more.” 


It is interesting to compare with this the view of an English authority, 
Mr. Frank Gill, a past President of the Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and a Vice-President of the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, who has been intimately associated with the development 
of European telephony for many years and who took a very active part 
in the preliminary work leading up to the founding of the C.C.I. I quote 
from a paper which Mr. Gill read recently to the Post Office Telephone 
and Telegraph Society : 


“ The functions of the C.C.I., so far, have been to form a common public opinion 
among the long-distance telephone authorities of Europe as to certain matters, 
such as specifications for the construction of land lines, rules regarding mainte- 
nance and some standardization of traffic and rating matters, though these two 
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International Telephony 


are not as advanced as what is known as the Transmission Section. But in daily 
operation of the [international] service much more than common opinion or a 
book of rules is required. . . .” 


I am tempted to add—much more still than a book of rules with- 
out common opinion behind it. 


“Tn all this, it is not the adherence to prescribed standards that is so impor- 
tant ; itis rather the constant striving after better results, assisted by comparisons 
between divisions [in Europe at present, countries] which results in progressive 
efficiency.” 


You will see that both Dr. Feyerabend and Mr. Gill offer appreciative 
and constructive criticism of the achievements and methods of the 
International Telegraph Conference and the Consultative Committee— 
the former approaching the problem from the point of view of uniformity, 
and the latter from the point of view of standardization, in each case as 
ameans to efficiency. I shall not venture to add anything further on this 
subject. 


Finance—Long-distance Telephony generally 


I now come to finance. Long-distance telephony is, of course, 
governed by the same general economic principles as other comparable 
public utilities, e.g. railways; and the classical doctrines apply. The 
costs are mainly capital charges incurred in the provision, maintenance, 
and renewal when either worn out or obsolete, of the expensive line plant, 
consisting mostly of large-capacity cables and their associated repeater 
stations ; staff costs are relatively small. The amount of line plant to 
be provided is determined by two factors : 

(1) The busy-hour traffic load, i.e. the average number and duration 
of the calls made per hour at the busiest time of the day ; 

(2) The speed of service to be given at the busiest hour of the day. 

As regards the busy-hour load, it is obvious that no additional line 
plant can ever be required to carry the calls outside the busiest time of the 
day ; if enough plant has been provided to carry the traffic in the busy 
hour without undue delay, the same plant will carry the lower load at 
any other hour with even less delay. 

As regards the speed of busy-hour service, it is always possible within 
limits to allow orders for calls to accumulate during the busy hours, and 
so to be delayed to a certain extent, in order to save providing more 
international circuits on the route (which might be idle at other times) to 
dispose of the rush quickly. The extent to which it pays the Administra- 
tions and the public to spend money freely in providing line plant to give 
a really rapid service in the busy hour is a controversial point to which 
I will return later. It is sufficient here to note that this question of busy- 
hour speed of service is inextricably bound up with rate policy, which, 
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of course, largely influences both the total volume of the traffic and its 
degree of concentration into the busy morning hours. The ¢ye of line 
plant is determined primarily by engineering considerations ; since, at 
any given time, when laying a new cable, etc., it practically always pays 
to put down one which will give the best possible speech transmission. 
The cost side of the accounts, which, as we have seen, depends mainly 
on the amount and type of line plant laid down, is therefore largely 
governed by two factors: (1) technical developments, and (2) the effect 
on traffic development and concentration of the rate policy adopted. 
On the revenue side, the governing factor is obviously the rate policy. 
The problem of rate fixing, or “ tarification,’”’ is, therefore, fundamental 
to the finance of long-distance telephone service, and is bound up with 
the question of the speed of service to be aimed at. 

Indeed, it is obvious that in any public utility supplied mainly by 
capital plant, the use of which is paid for by means of charges for individual 
services rendered—as distinct from utilities such as roads, which are 
provided free of direct immediate payment, or water supply, which is 
paid for by a levy whose incidence does not correspond very closely or 
immediately with individual consumption—the tarification policy adopted 
by the controlling authorities determines the point up to which each con- 
sumer’s economic demand becomes effective, and so, indirectly but 
effectively, controls both the volume and the direction of the stream of 
capital flowing in to provide and keep up the plant. To treat tarification 
in such a utility as a mere question of cost accounting is to ignore the 
variations in the form of demand curves, and to throw overboard 
altogether the ultimate criterion of maximum satisfaction. There was, 
however, at one time, a grave danger of this happening in Europe. 


Finance of International Telephony 


In the case of international telephone service, the general principles | 


of public utility tarification are modified both in theory and in their 
practical application by the peculiar conditions which necessarily obtain. 
In order to discuss these special conditions and their effect, it is convenient 
to summarize the recognized economic principles governing the general 
case. 


General Principles of Rating 


It is, of course, common ground that the general level of rates in a 
public utility should be sufficient to cover the costs (interest on capital 
raised, including a sufficient element of profit to provide for development 
or research expenditure, depreciation, maintenance, and operating) 
averaged over a sufficient period to allow for growth, the replacement of 
plant at possibly enhanced cost and the adoption of improved technical 
methods. The principles for determining individual rates may be put in 
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International Telephony 


the form that the rate for any service should be fixed primarily on what 
the traffic (i.e. the economic demand for that class of service) will, in 
fact, bear, rather than on what the individual class of service is supposed 
to cost. I say, “ supposed to cost,’’ because, as is, of course, well known, 
where capital charges are the preponderating item in the total cost of an 
undertaking (and this is essentially the case in long-distance telephone 
service), there is always an element of doubt about the answer to the 
question, what does any particular class of service cost? This doubt 
is due to a theoretical ambiguity and cannot be resolved by any form of 
cost accounting, however elaborate. (This is, of course, a familiar general 
point in works on costing, and is not confined in its application to public 
utilities.) Since, however, most people naturally think about the rates 
they pay for a public utility in relation to costs, real or supposed, the 
classical principle can be translated into popular terms with rough 
accuracy as follows: The charge for any individual service in a public 
utility should be related to the special cost of that service (in the ordinary 
economic sense of the gross cost which the Administrations would save if 
they ceased altogether to provide that particular class of service, other 
things remaining unchanged), plus an appropriate fraction of the general 
or overhead costs of the whole utility, these fractions covering in the 
aggregate the whole of the general costs, and the fraction assigned to 
each individual service varying more or less inversely with the elasticity of 
the demand for that service. 


General Inferences about Rating 


A few general conclusions about long-distance telephone rates can be 
drawn directly from these general principles. In the first place, as 
regards the general practice of accepting calls during the slack hours of 
the evening and at night at lower rates than in the daytime, there is 
often a good deal of confusion of thought which can, I think, be avoided 
by going back to first principles. I have heard it argued that, since no line 
plant has to be provided to carry traffic at night, such traffic should be 
accepted at very low rates indeed, calculated at a level not much higher 
than would cover the operating costs. This argument, of course, comes 
from people who want to use the line at night. On the other hand, the 
view has been held, though not generally, that it is unfair to the ordinary 
user, who wants the bulk of his calls in the daytime and has not much use 
for a cheap night service, to accept calls at night at anything less than the 
ordinary day rate. As the general theory shows, the criterion is the 
answer to the question—Is the demand for calls at night an elastic one ? 
Or, in other words, will a reasonably low night rate bring in enough traffic 
during those hours to increase the total return on the line over a period of 
years? In general, the answer is Yes; but obviously the night rates 
must not be ¢oo low or the effect of the differential, even if it does attract 
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additional traffic, will merely be to lower the total return. If, however, 
the differential rate is properly fixed, so that the ¢ofal returns are increased, 
its effect is to benefit not only the people who take direct advantage of it 
but also the ordinary busy-hour user, because, in the long run, the 
additional returns enable the general level of rates to be kept down. 

Generally speaking, the correct fixing of almost any kind of inter- 
national telephone rate involves a judgment about the degree of elasticity 
of the public demand for the particular service which is being dealt with. 
This is, indeed, only natural ; it is precisely that kind of judgment which 
the business man is always consciously or unconsciously exercising— 
whether it be the directorate of a large firm studying the profitable 
exploitation of by-products or a small shopkeeper selling perishable goods 
cheap on Saturday nights. The particular question of night rates which 
I have cited as an example of long-distance telephone tarification is one 
upon which telephone authorities are now practically all in agreement. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not yet the case in regard to the general 
principles which should govern the rating of auxiliary or accessory ser- 
vices. As regards these, it follows, I think, from the general economic 
principles that there should be a bias in favour of fixing the main rate at 
a sufficiently remunerative level not only to pay for a reasonably rapid 
busy-hour service but also to enable the public to be offered such accessory 
services as they desire cheaply, without too much regard to the supposed 
average additional cost of the accessory services. A really useful 
accessory service, by bringing in additional ordinary traffic at a remunera- 
tive level, will increase the returns on the whole undertaking, even if the 
additional charges for the accessory facility itself are barely sufficient to 
cover its cost, considered separately. 


Special Conditions of International Telephony 


So much for general principles ; now to consider their application in 
the special conditions of international service. Both the main principles, 
that governing the general level of rates and that which should guide the 
policy in fixing charges for particular classes of service, tacitly assume 
control of the who'c utility by a single authority. But in the inter- 
national telephone services there is no such authority. The telephone 
service between each pair of countries is conducted jointly by two or 
more independent telephone Administrations—usually national—who 
each provide, at their own expense, plant situated on their own territory. 
For example, both the cost of, and the revenue derived from, telephone 
calls between England and Sweden are shared between the Governments 
of Sweden, Germany, Holland, and Great Britain. But these authorities 
are also each similarly interested in other international telephone services, 
as well as in their internal services. It may be presumed that accounts 
exist in each country for the international services in which it is interested 
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International Telephony 


taken as a whole, so that a general European, or even world, international 
telephone account could theoretically be made up by taking all the 
accounts of the separate countries and adding the respective cost and 
revenue sides together. Of course no one is in a position to do this. 
Further, even if it were done, such an account could not be used to guide 
rate policy, because each country naturally requires its own international 
services to pay their way, and it is certain that, neither in theory nor in 
practice would this result follow unless the revenue and costing elements of 
each country were treated separately. In practice, of course, this is what 
happens. The rate for a telephone call from Great Britain to Sweden, 
for example, is made up of four elements: the charge accruing to Sweden, 
that accruing to Great Britain, and those accruing to the transit countries, 
Holland and Germany. This is equally true of the corresponding costs. 
This brings in two important points, one bearing on the question of the 
general level of rates ; the other, on rates in individual services. 


National Cost Levels—Interests of Transit Countries 


First, although plant may be more or less standardized as between 
the different countries, the gold cost of this plant is not so standardized. 
It is well known, for example, that in Europe some countries are coun- 
tries of cheap engineering costs, and others of dear costs. Secondly, in 
considering the rates in individual telephone relations, that is, for calls 
between two given countries, it has to be borne in mind that, although 
all the countries providing the plant have a common financial interest 
in seeing that their share of the service pays its way, the terminal countries 
heve a more direct interest in seeing that the (total) rate for each class 
of service offered is properly adjusted to the economic demand and that 
the accessory facilities are suitable and adequate, because if any of them 
are not, their public will remind them of the fact. Fortunately, most 
countries are countries of transit for some telephone relations, as well 
as terminal countries in regard to their own international telephone 
service. But in so far as this is not yet the case, the preponderatingly 
transit countries, being as such out of direct touch with the users of the 
utility, naturally tend to take what is traditionally called a “‘ Treasury ”’ 
view of rating questions—with a tendency to over-emphasize the costing 
side of the economic position, to mistrust advocates of elastic rating 
schemes (e.g. in connection with accessory services) designed to attract 
remunerative traffic in the future, and generally to adopt a protective 
rather than a bold rate-policy, aiming less at trying to exploit profitably 
the public demand (in other countries) for service by means of their cables 
than to avoid incurring any risk of loss on individual calls, or classes of 
call, in the interests of foreign telephone users. It is only right to add 
that in regard to provision of plant, as distinct from operating and rating 
questions, most of the transit countries have adopted a far-sighted policy 
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and have laid expensive cables freely to provide for anticipated growth 
of traffic passing through their territory ; indeed, the rapid development 
of European international telephony during the last few years has been 
in no small measure due to this. 

I should remark here, incidentally, that the system so far universally 
adopted in Europe, and embodied in the International Telegraph Regula- 
tions, of dividing the rates on each international call between all the ter- 
minal and transit Administrations concerned in handling it, is not the 
only way in which the latter might be remunerated for their services in 
providing connections for the terminal countries. I personally think 
that, while the present system has great advantages in an early stage of 
development of long international lines, the time may come when some, 
at least, of the transit countries may prefer to lease their lines to the 
terminal countries using them in return for adequate fixed rentals, thus 
leaving the latter free to fix their own charges, and accessory services, 
in accordance with the economic conditions and with the particular 
demands of their own public. 

The effect of these complications, combined with the somewhat 
dangerous attractions of rate standardization, and a historical over- 
emphasis in Europe on cost-accounting as a factor in rate fixing have, 
in my view, only just failed to have unfortunate results. 


Examples of Rating Questions—Ineffective Calis 

Thus, for example, at the Paris Telegraph Conference of 1925, the 
view was urged, and very nearly adopted, that since the failure of a 
subscriber or his employees to reply when his bell rings for an international 
call may in certain circumstances involve the Administrations in a loss 
of valuable line-time, such calls, though wholly ineffective and useless 
to the caller, should be charged up to him, as though he had really had 
three minutes’ conversation. I think it is not too much to say that, had 
this proposal gone through, the subsequent rapid growth of international 
telephony in Europe might have been sharply checked. In the first 
place, comparatively few subscribers would risk their money on the 
chance of a bell being answered in a foreign town hundreds of miles 
away; in the second place, the Administrations being paid equally for 
effective and ineffective calls, would not have before them a standing 
reminder (from their statistics) of the necessity of striving to keep down 
the number of ineffective calls ; and, in the third place, the service would 
have been saddled with constant friction (arising out of disputes about 
what happened in particular cases) between the Administrations and their 
subscribers. As it was, the Conference wisely left the point undecided 
(covering it by one of the permissive or optional regulations to which I 
have referred), and it is significant that, only two years later, the 
Advisory Committee recommended that no charge should be made in 
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cases Of “ No Reply’ from the called subscriber’s telephone. If the 
Paris Conference jad accorded a similar optional recognition to the per- 
sonal call as well as to the Préavis, to which I have alluded, I think it is 
possible that a similar result would by now have followed. 


The Uniform Rate-scale 


Again, three or four years ago, it was felt that a number of 
countries which were being brought, for the first time, into the 
European international telephone network, wanted some guidance as to 
the rates which they should charge at the outset on their international 
calls. The C.C.I. accordingly charged a Committee of Rapporteurs with 
the duty of examining confidential statistics furnished by a few of the 
more experienced Administrations relating to costs on a limited number 
of modern circuits, and asked the Rapporteurs to produce some general 
advice on the subject. Events showed that, at that stage of develop- 
ment, there was a strong feeling in favour of the Advisory Committee 
recommending all the Administrations to adopt a uniform rate-scale 
(of so much in gold standard currency per 100 km. plus a fixed operating 
charge for the terminal countries), to be applied to calculate automatically 
each country’s share of the rate on a three-minute call anywhere in 
Europe, regardless of local costs and of variations in demand. (In 
passing, I have seen this rate-scale referred to as though, if it had been 
adopted, it would have resulted in a uniform scale of rates based on 
crow-fly distance being charged to the public for calls between any two 
European towns. This is, of course, not even approximately the case. 
On the contrary, it would have resulted in many cases in there being two 
different charges to the public for calls between the same places—e.g. 
between London and Berlin via Holland or via Belgium—according as 
the call was routed in one way or another, though the routing of a 
telephone call does not of course concern the subscribers in the least.) 
After prolonged discussion, however, the Rapporteurs confined them- 
selves to a declaration that the suggested standard scale of charges should 
suffice to cover the costs in favourable conditions in a number of relations 
(ie. between a number of countries), and added that, in view of the 
difference of local circumstances, they could not recommend a uniform 
scale ot rates. In spite of this caution, a number of countries—not, of 
course, all—adopted the rate-scale on all their international services ; 
and I personally fear that it is already beginning to land some countries 
of high cost into difficulties. If this is so, one would expect these countries 
to find that, when their existing comparatively new large-capacity cables 
become exhausted, the returns from their traffic will not suffice to finance, 
or to justify financing, new ones, so that either the speed of service will have 
to be allowed to suffer—a retrograde step which every Administration 
would be most reluctant to take—or the rates in these countries will have 
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to be raised—always an awkward proposition for any public utility to 
tackle. © 


“ Urgent’ Rates 


This difficult question of international rating has been still further 
confused by a difference of opinion on a question to which I have already 
referred—namely, the propriety of admitting what are known as “ Urgent 
Calls,’ that is, calls accepted at double or treble the ordinary rate, on 
condition that if there is congestion on the international line, they are to 
receive priority over all the ordinary calls on hand. There are two views 
on this, one held practically throughout the Continent of Europe; the 
other held in England, Spain, and America; and I do not think I can 
do better than quote Dr. Feyerabend and Mr. Gill as representing authori- 
ties taking these two views respectively. First of all, the European 
view. [Iam quoting Dr. Feyerabend’s book cited above : 


“In striving after the highest possible use of the Trunk lines two contrary 
conditions operate: the unequal incidence of the traffic and the unavoidable loss 
of paid time because it is practically impossible to range the calls immediately 
one after the other. . . . The Administration is compelled to calculate the 
number of lines so liberally that the calls can be put through even in the hours 
in which the traffic is heavy without too long a period of waiting. Whilst the 
pressure of calls in the busy period can hardly be avoided, the loss of paid time 
arising from official signals, the calling of subscribers, and slack operating, can 
be lessened by special measures. .. . 

‘In spite of the measures for speeding up the fact remains that if one does 
not increase the plant beyond an economically tolerable measure [the italics are 
mine] the trunk traffic reaches daily a high peak at which the calls are crowded 
together and during which long periods of waiting are unavoidable. The desire 
to make calls in specially important cases with priority over other orders was, 
therefore, early expressed by subscribers. Accordingly the Telegraph Adminis- 
tration, supported by the institution of urgent telegrams since 1888, has admitted 
Urgent calls which are effected at a threefold charge with preference over ordinary 
calls. They always strove to keep the number of preferential calls as low as 
possible and for this purpose so to provide plant that ordinary calls could be dealt 
with even in busy periods without too great delay. Before the War the urgent 
calls did not exceed more than 5 to 6 per cent. of the total trunk calls, a figure 
which having regard to the reasonably low trunk charges of that time could be 
considered as tolerable. During the period of money depreciation the urgent 
calls increased in consequence of the unusually heavily increased traffic, for which 
the relief routes (Adsatzwege) did not by any means suffice, and in consequence 
of the much too low charges lagging behind the money depreciation, even the 
urgent calls had to wait hours long to mature. As the most important trunks 
were fully loaded with urgent calls, a further priority had to be created. This 
occurred in 1923 with the introduction of ‘ lightning’ calls, first with a hundred- 
fold increase, since 1924 with thirty-fold, and since 1927 with tenfold charges, 
In the years 1923 and 1924 the number of lightning calls and the receipts from 
them had a certain importance—now they are an exceptional occurrence. The 
urgent calls, too, in the inland German services since the stabilization of currency 
and when a considerable increase of relief lines was available by the extension of 
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“to the main cable system, declined in the year 1926 to the moderate position of 
| 3 percent. The year 1927 will bring a further decline in the figures.” 

This passage of course relates to the German internal service, but I 
her | think it illustrates sufficiently the principles governing the “ urgent call ”’ 
dy | system wherever it is adopted. , , 
oa’ } Mr. Gill, in the paper which I have already cited, summarizes the 
os position as follows : 
to “There are two entirely different foundations for the (long-distance) rates in 
WS force in Europe . . . and the two may be stated in condensed form thus :— 
the “ (a) Service at as cheap a rate as possible, this rate being termed ‘ Ordinary.’ 
“an Ordinary calls should experience a delay of not more than 30, 60, or 


90 minutes according to the length of the circuit. Calls may be 
ordered to be ‘ Urgent’ at triple the ordinary rates, or to be very fast 
7an (‘ Lightning’) at 10 times the ordinary rate. Equipment is not 
intended to be provided to meet busy-hour loads, but has to be 
provided on the basis of the loads spread out by reason of the delays 





wei permitted. 

ve “‘(b) All calls are of equal urgency and pay the same rate, called here the 
ely ‘Day’ rates. <A faster service with the delay not exceeding, say, 
the ? 10 minutes is aimed at. Equipment is provided to meet the busy- 
—_ hour load. 

the “* As will be expected, plan (a) leads to more calls per line per day, longer 
— delays, and a cheaper ordinary rate. 

_ “‘ Plan (6) leads to fewer calls per line per day, a faster service, and a ‘ Day’ 
ve rate which is dearer than the ordinary rate under plan (a).” 

hae Mr. Gill sums up in favour of plan (b) on two main grounds : 

sire | First, that if there is any appreciable proportion of calls paid for at the 
vas, triple ‘‘ Urgent ’”’ rate, the average rate paid by a subscriber is inflated by 
nis- his having to order the calls he wants to get through quickly as “‘ Urgent ”’ ; 
ted | so that the advantages of the cheap ordinary rates are, pro tanto, illusory. 
re Secondly, the ‘‘ Urgent ”’ rate system renders the financial conditions 
ealt on any particular route unstable, and puts a premium on inefficiency— 
ent ) that is to say, that any route on which “ Urgent ’”’ calls are admitted 
jure becomes more and more profitable to the Administrations in proportion 
ibe Fas they fail to provide sufficient plant to give a decent speed of service, 
re | because the consequent congestion of the traffic automatically increases 
nce the proportion of calls which the subscribers have to order and pay for 
the | as “ Urgent’ in order to get them through within a reasonable time. 
nks Moreover, the financial difficulties of an Administration struggling to 
- provide a good service may be aggravated by the fact that, if it lays a 


new cable to relieve a congested route, as soon as the new cable is put into 


I 
<n | service, even if additional traffic is attracted by the faster service given, 
The | sothat more calls are made, the total receipts may fall off heavily because 
ncy the number of ‘‘ Urgent ’’ calls will suddenly decline. 
a I venture to think that the fundamental difference between the two 
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systems tends to be rather exaggerated, and is—at least in its most 
important aspect, i.e. in regard to speed of service—a matter more of 
theory than of practice. At all events, counsel has certainly been 
darkened by misunderstandings on both sides. In the first place, the 
figures of 30, 60 or 90 minutes’ delay mentioned by Mr. Gill, which were 
given advisory sanction by the C.C.I. two or three years ago, were intended 
only as absolute maxima ; and, in fact, are now quite out-of-date, since 
nearly all the Administrations now provide a much better standard of 
service than this. In the second place, statistics of delay on the European 
international routes, which are published annually by the C.C.I., relate 
only to the busy hour ; in spite of which I have seen them compared with 
figures of delay on American routes which are calculated over the whole 
day period, including the afternoon when, generally speaking, a much 
more rapid service is given—at all events in Europe. On the other hand, 
advocates of ‘ Urgent ’’ rates have very much exaggerated the point 
that the American system necessitates charging more for ordinary calls, 
because in comparing American and European rates reduced to a common 
gold currency, they have frequently failed to make any allowance for the 
fact that the purchasing power of gold in America is, generally speaking, 
substantially lower than in Europe. Moreover, if the proportion of 
“Urgent” calls, even at triple rates (and some countries only charge 
double the ordinary rate), is to be, as Dr. Feyerabend contemplates for 
Germany, less than 3 per cent., the additional receipts they bring in must 
be less than 6 per cent., which does not seem to allow much scope for 
lowering the “ ordinary ’’ rate. It is certainly the case, speaking generally, 
that long-distance telephone service in America is both quicker and 
dearer than in Europe ; it may do us in Europe no harm to exaggerate 
the American point of superiority, but I do not think it is good for us to 
over-estimate our advantages in the matter of cheapness. 

The whole question is much too difficult for me to venture to arrive 
at any conclusion ; but I will state one significant fact. In the Anglo- 
Continental telephone services, there are no “ Urgent ”’ rates, but, on the 
other hand, a service without any delay in the busy hour is not regarded 
as economically practicable. A fairly rapid service is, however, given, 
For example, the busy-hour delay on calls from London to Paris is not 
more than 10 to 15 minutes, and on calls from London to Berlin not more 
than 30 to 40 minutes. (Of course, in the afternoon hours and in the 
evening, a much more rapid service is given.) Now, on most of the Anglo- 
Continental routes rather more than half the calls are in the inward 
direction, i.e. are booked and paid for by Continental subscribers. This 
seems to me to be convincing evidence that a rapid “ ordinary ’’ service 
is financially practicable on the Continent of Europe as well as in England 
and America. I do not wish to suggest, however, that this is decisive on 
the vexed question of ‘‘ Urgent ”’ rates. 
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Statistics 


A propos of statistical comparisons, I should like to mention one point 
about statistics generally. Statistics, although I have refrained from 
inflicting any on you in this paper, are, of course, absolutely fundamental 
in the administration of any telephone service, national or international. 
It is not too much to say that every decision taken by a telephone 
authority should be, not only defensible by means of, but based on, 
reliable statistical evidence. I hope this is the case with the opinions I 
have expressed in this paper. It is, of course, impossible to deal here at 
all with telephone statistics, which is a subject in itself and of a very 
technical nature; but I think it is relevant to the general problem of 
international telephone administration that we in Europe have—in my 
belief—much to learn in the matter of statistics from America. 

So far, I have dealt only with international telephony in Europe 
because, speaking generally, the first quarter of the twentieth century 
has been the era in which telephonic communication between the industrial 
centres of population in the different European countries was established, 
organized, and put on a firm basis. Much still remains to be done; and 
the next few years will certainly see substantial developments in the 
geographical scope of European international telephony, as well as a 
further marked improvement in the existing services, especially as regards 
the speed with which callers can get into oral touch with their foreign 
correspondents, and in general efficiency in matters of detail requiring 
standardization. The ground-plan of a complete inter-European 
telephone system has, however, been laid, and for some time to come 
progress, so far as I can see, is likely to be on existing lines and within 
the framework of the existing organization. 


Inter-Continental Telephony 


Two years ago, however, an event occurred which the Press described 
as “‘ epoch-making ”’ in the history of communications—in January 1927 
a public telephone service was first opened between the Old and the New 
Worlds. This beyond doubt marks the beginning of a new telephone era, 
the era of inter-Continental telephony. Since it was not at that time 
technically possible to construct and lay a trans-Atlantic submarine cable 
capable of transmitting speech, it was necessary to resort to radio to form 
a link between the European and American telephone cable-networks. 
Four wireless stations were required (more are now in use), one each for 
transmission and reception on each side of the Atlantic ; but for operating 
purposes these form only one trans-Atlantic ‘‘ route,’’ terminating in the 
New York and London Trunk Exchanges, and up to date all calls between 
Europe and North America are handled in those two exchanges. The 
very great difficulty of separating the free ether waves carrying the voices 
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of the two speakers was surmounted after prolonged experiments by the 
device of very delicate voice-operated relays, by means of which the 
voices of the subscribers on each side of the Atlantic, as they are speaking, 
alternately switch the radio circuit into operation first in one direction 
and then in the other. The radio apparatus employed to provide the 
first circuit was long-wave and non-directional; the second circuit is 
short-wave and directional. 

From the administrative point of view, the trans-Atlantic service 
presented some exceptional features. First, only one circuit, capable of 
carrying a quite limited number of conversations a day, could at that 
time be provided ; until technical developments made it possible to bring 
into use a second circuit the maximum amount of traffic between the two 
Continents which could be carried was, therefore, strictly limited, 
Secondly, the cost of providing and maintaining this one circuit was very 
high. Obviously therefore the rates charged at the outset had to be high. 
Thirdly, the circuit, though normally very efficient, was, like all radio 
circuits in the existing state of the science, liable to periodical disturbances 
or even complete interruptions, due to what broadcast receivers know as 
“atmospherics.” This made it necessary, before a public service could be 
opened, to set up machinery for aiding the caller who was unlucky enough 
to strike a period of atmospherics in every possible way to get his call 
through—if not at the time, a little later when conditions improved— 
and also for making a rebate of part of the charge in cases where the 
call, though successful, was unduly prolonged owing to repetitions 
necessitated by transmission difficulty. The policy agreed upon by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the British Post 
Office and successfully followed is, while keeping a carefully detailed record 
of such difficulties (both for scientific purposes and as a check on the 
rebates allowed), to treat the public liberally. 

The service was at first limited to the cities of London and New York, 
and was only open for a few hours daily. Within a few weeks it was 
extended stage by stage until it covered the whole of Great Britain and 
the United States ; and at the same time the daily hours of service were 
increased. Within a few months it became possible further to extend the 
Transatlantic service to some of the capital cities of Europe, and then to 
the other principal cities in the Continental countries having a good 
telephone network and connection with London. These extensions are 
still going on, but a position has now been very nearly reached in which 
there is complete intercommunication between the European inter- 
national telephone system, the organization of which I have described, 
and the North American telephone network covering the whole of the 
United States and Eastern Canada and the chief towns in Western 
Canada, Cuba, and Mexico; this intercommunication is wholly effected 
over the London—New York radio link. About a year after the service 
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was opened, the possibility of bringing into service a second radio circuit 
came into sight and it was possible to lower the rates. There are now two 
London-New York circuits and others are being arranged for. In spite, 
however, of the fairly complete geographical scope of the service, it must 
of course be regarded as still in its infancy; obviously to meet the 
economic conditions quite a large number of circuits will ultimately be 
required. From the administrative point of view, therefore, inter- 
Continental telephony is still in the early engineering stage, and the 
administrative problems which will be involved in handling large volumes 
of traffic have not yet arisen. 


Future Organization of Inter-Continental Telephony 


The day-to-day conduct of the inter-Continental service already 
presents, however, some problems of organization which have been met 
by a working compromise adequate to the present stage of development. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, which maintains a 
permanent technical representative in Europe, with an office in London, 
keeps by this means in daily contact with the British Post Office. The 
Post Office provides the administrative link as well as the physical link 
between the American telephone systems and the European Continental 
ones ; while the American Telephone and Telegraph Company similarly 
links up the Candian, Cuban, and Mexican systems with Great Britain 
and so with the Continent of Europe. This works well, but I think 
the time will soon come when some more general organization of inter- 
Continental telephony will be required. Experiments are being arranged 
for services between Great Britain and Australia, India and South 
Africa; there is also an experimental service in existence between 
Holland and the Dutch East Indies,! and a public service (limited in 
certain respects) has just been opened between Germany and 
Buenos Ayres. With the growth of these long links, which it may be 
possible sooner or later to connect up with each other, so as to provide a 
more or less complete inter-Continental telephone network, some kind of 
permanent co-ordinating machinery in matters of traffic and rating will 
be imperative. It is not at present quite clear whether the C.C.I. will 
be able to expand itself to the necessary degree or not. Its membership 
is not in theory confined to European countries ; indeed, Japan and the 
Portuguese colony of Mozambique already belong to it, but to make it 
internationally representative under the new conditions, the adherence 
in some form of the big American telephone systems would obviously be 
essential. It remains to be seen whether this can be secured. 

The C.C.I., like most international committees, works by means of 
Rapporteurs, who meet annually (sometimes more frequently) in the 
capacity of experts to prepare work for the annual meeting of the main 

1 A limited public service has since been opened. 
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Conference. There will obviously be considerable physical difficulties 
in bringing experts from different Continents into personal contact 
frequently enough to cope with all the current problems ; but it is much 
too early to say how this difficulty when it arises could be got over. 

I have mentioned that the C.C.I. Rapporteurs meet in the capacity 
of experts from a few of the more experienced countries, as contrasted 
with the representatives of the Administrations on the Advisory Com- 
mittee itself, who (though, in fact, many of them are the same individual 
people) meet in the annual Conference of the Committee in the capacity 
of delegates from the respective telephone authorities. I suspect that an 
examination of the respective functions of experts and delegates might 
bring to light some of the general principles governing efficiency in 
international co-operation in public utilities. That, however, is a large 
subject ; and I will only say here that I think it is to be hoped the organiza- 
tion which will carry on world-telephony will select its Rapporteurs in 
accordance with the advice given, some two and half centuries before 
the telephone was invented, by a British authority on administration—I 
am quoting from Bacon’s Essay on “ Counsel ’’ : 

“In choice of committees for ripening business for the Council, it is 
better to chuse indifferent [i.e. impartial]. persons, than to make an 
indifferency by putting in those that are strong on both sides.”’ 

I want to thank several of my colleagues in the Post Office for help 
in collecting, translating, and checking material for this paper. 


NOTE 
By M. C. Pink 
Asst. Controller, London Telephone Service 


Mr. TOWNSHEND has referred to the elimination of territorial boun- 
daries in “ International Telephony.’’ The ability that representatives 
of one nation have of speaking freely to representatives of another 
nation undoubtedly tends to break down national barriers and preju- 
dices. There is no doubt that the administrator or any other person 
contributing to the furtherance of this means of communication is 
working in the interests of humanity. 

Mr. Townshend has avoided statistics and one can sympathize with 
him in this avoidance. At the same time I think a few statistics help 
to clarify the conception of the administrative problems which have to 
be tackled. Perhaps, therefore, I may be allowed to quote some figures 
relating to the volume of international traffic. 

There are at present 73 circuits linking England with other countries, 
and the number of countries with which we are in direct association is 10. 
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In October there were 224,187 minutes of speech on outgoing calls and 
264,246 on incoming calls over these circuits. The countries at present 
reached by telephone are given below in the order of the number of 
speech minutes on outgoing calls in the month of October 1928 : 


Speech minutes on 


Country, etc. outgoing calls. 
France .. ar aia i a, a 2's 189,832 
Germany ~ ee 3 oe Ms -» 51,047 
Holland bi ae ive a os .. 33,700 
Belgium Ste ahs oF a2 ns <3) 22,892 
Switzerland .. ve is oP ag aa | ee7 
Spain .. ee Pee iva a oa oo BROT. 
Sweden eS ay ste ty Fe He 3,192 
America a or oe fe i ro 2,872 
Denmark A AP os ie ae a8 2,439 
Czecho-Slovakia ae ee cs a as 1,908 
Austria ar ia at we . ree 1,880 
Norway a re ve ay a ve, § B52 
Hungary a 7 a as aire 
italy |. ed a nie 3 ay on 891 
Danzig .. es Se oe ay oe 2 439 
Portugal Rs is a <a ae ae 335 
Luxemburg... aa ae? ag - és 180 
Saar Territory as e oe ae ne 31 
Gibraltar = 3 a ms és i 18 
Spanish Morocco ae a us es = Nil 


In the case of France the amount of outgoing traffic is the equivalent 
of an average of 67 hours of continuous speech per day, or, if the incoming 
calls are also taken into account, 148 hours of continuous speech. The 
equivalent figure for Germany is 84 hours of continuous speech. 

It is gratifying that Spain, with which country service was only 
opened in May last, has achieved the sixth place in order of traffic 
magnitude. It is interesting to note that speech with Spain takes 
place by means of a circuit employing (between Paris and Madrid) wire- 
less principles, and that on such a circuit it is possible for three or four 
conversation to be taking place simultaneously over one physical speech 
channel. I think there is probably considerable room for the extension 
of the use of this type of circuit in the European System. 

I had the pleasure some time ago of showing a party from the Institute 
some of the features of the long-distance and International Telephone 
Systems at Carter Lane. I should like to say here that the Telephone 
Service is always happy and anxious to receive visitors who are interested 
in the System, and the Controller, Mr. Valentine, would be delighted to 
arrange for visits from any members of the Institute. If you will come 
you can hear for yourselves the high standard of efficiency which is now 
being attained in the International Services. We want this fact to be 
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appreciated throughout the Government and Municipal Services and | 
also, of course, as widely as possible throughout the community as a | 
whole. 
Mr. Townshend has brought together the fundamental principles of 
the administration of the International Telephone System in a most 
helpful and interesting way, and I think we owe him a debt of gratitude | 
for coming here and giving us this paper this evening. 
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Notes 
John Lee’ 


UNDAY evening in the Common Room at Balliol. Standing at 
the fireside John Lee, summing up to an intent audience of men and 
women the discussions on the varied problems of industrial management 
which they had met to consider. For over an hour he held them, and 
no attention flagged. In dead earnest, yet with the racy humour which 
was part of the man constantly breaking out, and never far away. 
Occasional references, duly announced, to the “little buke”’ in which 
he had jotted down his notes of the discussions ; for the rest, an easy, 
conversational, closely reasoned and critical analysis of three days of 
lecture and debate. If the Chairman’s function on that occasion was to 
stimulate thought and interest among men and woman whose daily 
task lay in doing things rather than in thinking about them, John Lee 
fulfilled his part that evening supremely well. 

A dreary chamber at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, known, not inappropriately, 
as the Accumulation Room. The annual meeting of the Post Office 
Ambulance Corps. High officials make speeches, good of intention, a 
little solemn in manner and dull in matter, as civil servants’ speeches— 
heaven forgive us—are apt to be. John Lee rises to propose some resolu- 
tion or other. He begins, and ends, by telling a story which, he says, he 
has just been reading : it is the story of the Good Samaritan. Gradually 
the parable assumes a Post Office setting: Priest and Levite become 
Controller and Superintendent—busy and conscientious men with many 
official duties needing their attention ; and so on to the end. This was 
art, and something more than art. 

One more episode. Lee as Chairman of the most difficult Committee 
of the difficult International Telegraph Conference at Paris in 1925, 
representing Britain, if not contra mundum, at any rate contra Europam. 
The French of international conferences aspires to rather than achieves 
the language of France: Lee could lay but a poor claim even to 
“conference French.’’ He conducted the proceedings, it is reported, in 
a fluent but hybrid lingo in which his mother tongue, openly, or thinly 
disguised, contributed to his sentences as occasion demanded. With 
his imperfect knowledge the effort of following the discussion must 


1 John Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com., late Controller of the Central Telegraph Office, 
G.P.O., the first Editor of the Journal of Public Administration, died on Christmas Eve, 
1928, while returning to England on board the Laconia. 
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have been even more severe. Yet, under this handicap, he held and 
ruled session after session an expert and critical assembly, and got his 
way not so much by what he said as by the way in which he said it and 
by the force of his personality. Men could not but like him and trust him. 

Incidents such as these may help to give some idea of the man who 
was one of the creators of the Institute and the first Editor of its Journal, 
whose foundations he laid. He was, it has been said, a born journalist. 
He had for a good many years plied the craft in his spare time, and loved 
it. He read widely. His first essays were in literary journalism and 
novel-writing. But behind the delight in word and phrase was a restless, 
inquiring mind which insisted on finding out what made the wheels go 
round and why they should sometimes go round only with effort and 
friction. He soon developed an interest in commercial economics, which 
gradually crystallized more and more round the problems of industrial 
administration and personnel management. It was no doubt his intensely 
sympathetic nature and his passion for justice that guided his attention 
so definitely to the human side of industrial and official organization. 
He would always speak of the psychology of a situation, and he loved to 
explain the gradual development of the “‘ scientific management ”’ move- 
ment in America out of, and far beyond, its early conception of a purely 
mechanical efficiency. Perhaps the best papers out of several which, 
in addition to numerous reviews, he wrote for the Journal were his 
“* Personnel questions in Government enterprises and large-scale industries 
(April 1927), and a short paper on “ Security,’’ in the first number. In 
both the psychological interest dominates. 

It must have been these same qualities that inspired his interest in 
the formation of the Institute—the passion for knowing how things are 
done and might be better done, and the desire to extend to others engaged 
in dull and repetitive work the enlargement of interest which he had, 
though hardly, won for himself; for he began his working life as a 
telegraphist before he was sixteen. As far back as 191g he took an active 
part in the organization by the Society of Civil Servants of its first series 
of lectures on administrative subjects, and in 1920 proposed an essay 
competition and a silver medal in connexion with them. In 1922 he 
was made Chairman of a Sub-Committee promoted by the interested 
Associations to consider the educational work which an Institute of 
Public Administration, if formed, could undertake. When in 1923 the 
Institute was founded, he became the first Editor of its Journal, and in 
spite of the many activities which were then crowding upon him he held 
the post for the first year of its life, when it was clear that competent 
hands were ready to take it over. His editorial notes in the first number 
gave an admirable statement of the scope and principles of such a publica- 
tion. He served on the Council from the start and was Chairman in 
1925-26. 
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Notes 


Lee was an incorrigible optimist: even the warning given by his 
severe illness in 1926 and the permanent damage to his constitution that 
it left behind did not daunt him. Yet the news that he must abandon 
some of the activities to which he had dearly looked forward, and for 
which his retirement would provide the opportunity, was a heavy blow. 
He met it with his usual gay courage, but those who knew him best 
realized all that it meant to him. Editing, occasional writing (in The 
Times Engineering Supplement, Economist, and Church Times), and his 
new business interests remained, and into these he threw all, and perhaps 
more than all, the energy that he was permitted to use, till the end came, 
suddenly, and with plans and aspirations that he still cherished 
unfulfilled. 

The value of his contributions to administrative science lay perhaps 
chiefly in the ideas thrown out by his singularly fertile and stimulating 
mind. He was indeed a little impatient of the pursuit of detail, as a man 
of his qualities of intellect and character is apt to be. His influence on 
others, both in the departmental world and in the progressive industrial 
circles in which he moved, was his greatest achievement. To act as guide 
and interpreter was his métier. His output in the last few years before 
his illness was astonishing—‘ Plain Economics,’ “‘ The Principles of 
Industrial Welfare,” ‘‘ Industrial Organization,” “‘ Management,” ‘‘ An 
Introduction to Industrial Administration,’ ‘‘ Christian Social Duty,” 
and, still more recently, the editorship of the Dictionary of Industrial 
Administration. All were written with the same dominant motive, 
that of inspiring thought and inquiry, of pointing to impending 
developments, of challenging traditional notions which seemed to him 
to have outlived their day. He was interested in public administration, 
but perhaps rather more in the light which it might throw on, and in 
its relation to, the problems of industrial administration than in its 
principles and problems in themselves. It may be that he felt the 
official machine (how he would have hated the word !) a little too rigid 
and unreceptive for his eager and idealist habit of mind. Moreover, his 
incorrigible optimism made him apt sometimes to see facts as he 
would like them to be rather than as they were. But he was a master 
of his craft, a leader of men, and he left his mark on the administration 
of his own department. And he had a pride in the service which he 
never disguised. 

Of Lee in his more personal relations it is difficult to speak. ‘‘ Every- 
thing that he touched,” says The Times Trade and Engineering Supple- 
ment, ‘‘ he illumined with his own generous and contemplative nature.” 
He had a singular charm of manner, a native gift of eloquence, a ready 
understanding, and a fund of humour that made him the most delightful 
of company. His boyish zest in life remained to the end : and if weighty 
and measured speech and sternly regulated thought are the marks of 
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maturity, John Lee never quite grew up. But he leaves a gap that will 
not readily be filled and a memory that will be cherished in affectionate 
regard by all who knew him. 

H. N. B. 


The Training of Public Servants in the Dominions 


THE account given in the October issue of the Journal, of what is 
being done and is hoped to be done towards the training in public 
administration of public servants of the States of South Australia and 
New South Wales, prompts me to furnish some information regarding 
the position in the Union of South Africa—both as a matter, it is hoped, 
of interest to readers of the Journal, and also because it is probably 
desirable that such information should be on record at the headquarters 
of the Institute. 

The University of South Africa comprises a number of University 
Colleges in different centres. At present it is only at the Transvaal 
University College, situated at the Administrative Capital of the Union, 
Pretoria, that the training of public servants in administration forms an 
important part of the courses of teaching offered. Here, in 1924, a 
Chair of Public Administration in the Faculty of Commerce and Public 
Administration was established, and is occupied by a full-time Professor 
assisted by a full-time lecturer. The three-year degree course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Economics in Public Administration includes the 
following courses : 


Public Administration .. a ni ce os .. one year 
Native Law and Administration .. 5 os ae .. one year 
Administrative Routine .. wie a a ry .. one year 
Administrative course in Political Science % 'e -. one year 


Since 1924 this degree course has been completed and the degree obtained 
by some forty students. 

There is also a post-graduate three-year course for the degree of 
Master in Economics in Public Administration, which is at present 
being taken by six graduates in the Public Service, stationed at Pretoria. 

Each year a large number of public servants take parts of the three- 
year course, though not for degree purposes, and certificates are issued 
by the College in respect of each completed examination. The award 
of these certificates is recorded in the office of the Public Service 
Commission. 

The College further undertakes the specialized training of public 
servants in Bantu studies, and also in Law. 
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Notes 


The lectures in all courses for public servants are, needless to say, 
arranged for times at which it is possible for them to attend ; the extra- 
mural building of the College is conveniently situated in the centre of 
the town ; the Government grants special leave to public servants while 
sitting for examinations, and gives allowances—amounting in all to 
{150—to defray the cost of college fees, books, etc., to each public 
servant who satisfies the examiners, irrespective of the course he may 
have taken. 

In so far as short courses for public servants on special subjects are 
concerned, I understand that the College is in a position to supply these 
should the demand arise. 


L. J. Hatcu, 


Honorary Secretary 
Pretoria Regional Group. 
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{It will be the object of the Reviews of Books in the JourNaAL to cover the 
whole ground of the literature produced in the preceding quarter which may have 
a bearing upon public administration. By this means, it is hoped, some assistance 
will be given to the student and some direction to the general reader. A judgment 
of the value of the books will be attempted, as a portion of the ordinary duty of 
criticism, but the particular value of the book in its relation to the advance of 
the science of public administration will be regarded as the paramount criterion. ] 


I 
Selected Addresses and Essays 


By Viscount HALDANE OF CLoAN, O.M. (John Murray, London.) 6s. net. 


No student of public affairs but will open this volume with a certain sense 
of emotion, for it is the last which we are likely to have, even posthumously 
from its eminent author’s pen. It contains a number of papers some of 
which have deservedly a special place in the literature of our time. 
The Rectorial Address at Edinburgh in 1907, that to the American Bar 
Association at Montreal in 1913, and the paper on the judicial committee 
in a popular review of 1923, are all of them models of their kind. The 
first two, especially, have, deservedly, the rank of minor classics. 

All of them illustrate the great qualities which gave Lord Haldane 
a quite special place in the national life. They reveal a broad and 
philosophic grasp of great principles, a patient command of detail, a 
sense of dissatisfaction with the second best. They lack altogether that 
zest for the more material aims it is so easy to recommend. They insist 
that their readers accompany their writer into the realm where self is 
forgotten, and high service to great ends is the only permissible way of 
life. And in doing these things, they are characteristic of the man. 
For Haldane’s interest in knowledge was always an interest in the way 
in which it could be turned to human good. When he speaks of the 
University as ‘‘ a potent instrument for good to a community ” (p. 34); 
or when he reminds the legal profession of their ‘‘ influence which may in 
affairs of state be potently exercised for good or evil” (p. 90) ; or when 
he reminds the students of Edinburgh that “life will at the end seem 
a poor affair if the fruits of its exertions are to be no more than material 
acquisitions ”’ (p. 123) ; always the underlying note is that of a citizen- 
ship which has the moral obligation to be intelligent and instructed for 
the service of the community. 

Indeed, these Addresses are, in a sense, sermons ; with the note added 
thereto that Haldane consistently practised what he preached. And the 
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doctrine to which he sought throughout his life to give embodiment— 
that the quality of a nation is a function of its educational level—is one 
that we still need to take to heart. The essence of this little book is its 
plea for that doctrine. It would be difficult to find it more generously 
or more wisely said. 

HaroLp J. LASKE. 


II 
Constitutional Laws of the British Empire 


By LEONARD LE Marcuant Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Comm., LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law. (Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., London.) 15s. net. 


THE fact that important constitutional changes have taken place through- 
out the Dominions and Colonies of the British Empire both during and 
since the Great War is by itself sufficient justification for a work of this 
nature. 

The book is written primarily to meet the needs of students for the 
final LL.B. degree, and for those who require to study colonial govern- 
ment as part of Constitutional Law in the first portion of their Bar 
examinations. It also provides, however, interesting material for general 
readers and especially for students of Public Administration. 

The constitutions of the dominions and colonies of the British Empire 
differ from that of the mother country in that whereas the former are 
for the most part founded on Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and are 
merely supplemented by constitutional usages, the latter is an unwritten 
constitution in the sense that it is not contained in any one document 
or small group of documents enacted in a statutory form. In this respect 
Napoleon has said that England has no constitutions, only institutions. 
The law of the British constitution is to be found in much the same 
sources as other law, namely (1) in Acts of Parliament, such as the Bill 
of Rights, the Act of Settlement, the Parliament Act, 1911, and the various 
Representation of People Acts; (2) in the common law as enunciated 
from time to time by judges in the courts of justice, as for example in 
Hampden’s Case in the reign of Charles I; (3) in proceedings in Parlia- 
ment ; and (4) in the standard works of text-book writers. It would 
have been useful if space could have been found to deal with this aspect 
of the differentiation ‘between the constitutional laws of Great Britain 
and those of the other parts of the British Empire. 

The work does not deal to any considerable extent with the history 
of the subject, but the matter is approached rather from the point of view 
of the position at the present day. The historical aspect is only touched 
upon presumably when it is considered that a correct understanding of 
the present day situation demands it. 
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The reasons for various constitutional changes which have taken 
place are given in certain instances, and to this extent the author has 
departed somewhat from the rule of adhering strictly to law and fact. 
The adoption of this course assists the student in remembering the changes 
themselves, and moreover, gives the work an additional interest from the 
point of view of more general readers. 

One outcome of post-war development which has been advisedly 
dealt with in some detail is the creation of mandated territories. Though 
the conception of these is to be found in the mandate given to Austria 
over the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina after the Berlin Conference 
of 1878, and in the Berlin Act of 1885, which gave Belgium a mandate 
over what became known as the Belgian Congo, it needed the Treaty of 
Versailles of 1919 and the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923 to bring the prin- 
ciple into the forefront of international development. The positions, 
in this respect, of Iraq (Mesopotamia), Palestine and South-West Africa 
(formerly German South-West Africa) are dealt with in some detail. 

With the more general scope of the work it is impossible here to deal, 
though it is opportune to note the somewhat widely divergent con- 
stitutional positions between colonies acquired by conquest or cession 
on the one hand, and those acquired by settlement on the other. This 
the work aptly portrays. Further, from the point of view of the student 
of Public Administration it is of interest to observe the extent to which 
Orders in Council are employed for the purpose of amending and extend- 
ing constitutional laws throughout the British Empire. 

The intricate subject of ‘‘ Nationality within the Empire” is 
summarised, but for a full treatment of the subject of nationality and 
naturalization the reader is referred by the author to Dicey’s Conflict 
of Laws (4th edition), Chapter III. Reference might also well be made to 
pp. 846-857 of that work for a historical outline of the subject. 

In the case of those colonies possessing responsible government, now 
known as the dominions, there are two types of state, namely unitary 
and federal. In the former the whole of the powers of the government 
are vested in one person or body, of which examples are New Zealand 
and the Irish Free State. In the case of a federal state there is a union 
of two or more states which retain their own governments, while the 
ordinary powers of the federal state are divided between the central 
government and the governments of the different states constituting the 
union. Examples of the latter are Canada, which under the British 
North American Act, 1867, comprised the four provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and also Australia with its 
constituent states. If prominence is given to this differentiation between 
unitary and federal states it is easier for the student to grasp the some- 
what involved doctrine of immunity of federal instrumentalities from 
state interference and of state instrumentalities from federal interference, 
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to which a chapter is devoted. This doctrine so far as it extends to 
the federation of states within the British Empire is an offshoot of the 
doctrine of ultva vires which of necessity has an important place in any 
study of the subject here under review. 

In referring to the delegation by the Union Parliament of South 
Africa to Provincial Councils of the power to make Ordinances it is stated 
that if Ordinances are not impeachable on the grounds there mentioned, 
namely, that they are ultra vires or vetoed by the Governor-General in 
Council or disallowed as conflicting with existing Acts of the Union 
Parliament, they cannot be impeached on the ground that they are un- 
reasonable in the same way as the validity of a by-law of an English 
Municipality or railway company can be held invalid as an inordinate 
interference with private rights and property. Now unreasonableness 
as a bar to the validity of by-laws of an English Municipality has a 
limited scope. In Kruse v. Johnson, [1896] 2 Q. B. 91, at pp. 99-100, 
Lord Russell of Killowen, C.J., in answering the question as to the sense 
in which unreasonableness would render a by-law invalid stated: “ If, 
for instance, they were found to be partial and unequal in their operation 
as between different classes; if they were manifestly unjust ; if they 
disclosed bad faith; if they involved such oppressive or gratuitous 
interference with the rights of those subject to them as could find no 
justification in the minds of reasonable men, the Court might well say, 
‘Parliament never intended to give authority to make such rules ; they 
are unreasonable and ultra vires.’ But it is in this sense, and in this 
sense only, as I conceive, that the question of unreasonableness can 
properly be regarded.”’ 

The constitutional position of the Irish Free State is discussed in 
detail in a chapter which, by reason of the intricacy of the subject, may 
afford rather ‘‘ heavy ”’ reading for the student of Constitutional Law. 
With regard to the statement on p. 210, as to the provisions of Articles 11 
and 12 of the Agreement of 1921, the student should refer to the Articles 
themselves for a full appreciation of their terms. They are to be found 
in the schedule to the Irish Free State (Agreement) Act, 1922. Article 11 
provided that until one month from the passing of the Act ratifying the 
Agreement (namely the Irish Free State (Agreement) Act, 1922), the 
powers of the Parliament and the Government of the Irish Free State 
should not be exercisable as respects Northern Ireland, and the provisions 
of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, should remain effective as regards 
Northern Ireland, and that no election should be held for the return of 
members to serve in the Parliament of the Irish Free State for con- 
stituencies in Northern Ireland, unless a resolution were passed by both 
Houses of the Parliament of Northern Ireland in favour of the holding 
of such elections before the end of the said month. Article 12 provided 
that if before the expiration of the month an address should be presented 
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to His Majesty by both Houses of the Parliament of Northern Ireland 
to that effect, the powers of the Parliament and Government of the 
Irish Free State should no longer extend to Northern Ireland, and the 
provisions of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, should continue 
effective so far as they related to Northern Ireland. As stated on p. 214 
of the work, where the matter is again discussed, an address was so pre- 
sented that the Agreement never applied to Northern Ireland, the 
constitution of which is contained in the unrepealed portions of the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920. 

As a text-book for students the work here under review should prove 
eminently useful. For the general reader it affords an interesting short 
introduction to the subject, with particular regard to post-war con- 
stitutional developments in the British Empire, of which the recognition 
of the right of the dominions to separate representation in the League of 
Nations, and the higher measure of self-government afforded to India 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, are outstanding features. The 
recent constitutions of Malta in 1921 and of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia in 1923 and 1924 are surveyed, and a final chapter is devoted 
to the subject of government in the Crown Colonies, wherein a. classifi- 
cation is made of Colonies according to their degrees of legislative 
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III 


City Government by Commission: Sydney's First 
Experiment 


By F. A. Branp. (Royal Australian Historical Society Journal and Proceedings.) 
1928. 


History repeats itself—with a difference. Sydney is again in the hands 
of a Commission appointed by the State Government. This paper by 
the Lecturer of Public Administration at the University of Sydney, 
which is issued as a separate publication, is an account of the Government 
Commission which took the place of the Municipal Council in the years 
1854 to 1857. It is of special interest to the Institute, not only by 
reason of the subject, but also in view of the spread of the Institute in 
Australia, Mr. Bland being one of its members. 

The Municipal Council of 1853 was superseded not only because of 
shortcomings in its personnel, to which electoral apathy contributed, 
but because it utterly failed to provide for local needs, for which failure 
the State Government itself was not wholly free from blame because— 
“Tt is clear, therefore, that the assertion of the Corporation that it was 
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without adequate resources to discharge its obligations was fully justified.”’ 
Still, the Council was a feckless body. The Commission which super- 
seded the Council, composed of men with more zeal than experience, 
and experience was no ready commodity at that time, proceeded hot pace 
with the necessary improvements, but ran up a tremendous bill, and that 
without proper authority, but the hands of the Commissioners were so 
tied by the Legislature that timely authority was in practice impossible, 
if work was to be done. 

Opposition to the Commission was certain in any event, one of the 
dangers of trying to save a drowning man is that he will struggle with 
his rescuer, but their financial troubles provided opponents with plenty 
of brickbats. 

More than a touch of irony, and embarrassment, was introduced by 
the fact that, at the time that the State Government were trouncing 
a popularly elected municipal council for its shortcomings, the Colony 
itself was fighting for self-government. The Colony achieved its object, 
and responsible government was introduced in 1855. In 1857, Sydney 
started once more with an elected Council, with no great promise, judging 
from contemporary comments, and with marked electoral apathy, and that 
Council inherited the fruits of the appointed Commissioners—“ If the old 
City Council had been dismissed because of its lethargy and ineptitude, 
the Commissioners were abandoned because of their excessive zeal. 
They had vigorously rehabilitated the city, had constructed streets and 
pavements, completed a sewerage system, and partly installed a water 
supply, all in three years ’’—with the consequent bill. 

N. N. 


IV 


Standardization versus Style 


“ American Prosperity. Its Causes and Consequences.” By Paut M. Mazur. 
(Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 255 pp.) 9s. 


Mr. Mazur is a New York banker favourably placed for observing 
the plans and actions of American business men. His book is a “ close 
up’’ study of the most recent features of American production and 
distribution. If it does not throw any very new light on American 
prosperity it does succeed in conveying to the reader, in a way an academic 
book would not, a cumulative sense of the intensity of the struggle for 
“consumer’s loyalty.”” The industrial process is viewed as a military 
campaign, and had Mr. Mazur, with his undoubted knowledge, been 
able to write like Stephen Crane we might have had a classic of com- 
mercial warfare. The book is much less readable than Siegfried’s was 
even in translation. Mr. Mazur is much too fond of this type of sentence : 
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“The power of an unavoidable friction gradually contrived to wear 
down the velocity of the destruction.”’ But if the reader will persevere 
to the end he will be rewarded with a true insight into the forces which 
are at this moment shaping the course of American trade. 

The main theme is the battle for consumer’s loyalty. The American 
citizen may incidentally be a Republican or a Democrat, a Funda- 
mentalist or a Darwinian, but he is primarily a purchaser of automobiles, 
radios, or furniture. For that was he created, but he knew it not, until 
_ advertising told him so. Threats, fear, beauty, sparkle, persuasion, and 

careful as well as wild-cat exaggeration were thrown at the American 
buying public as a continuous and terrific barrage. The all-encompass- 
ing urge of wsthetics was brought to bear upon American women. A 
new sort of truth was invented called “‘ advertising truth.’’ The sales 
forces of the country planned campaigns, with the detailed minuteness 
of our own Committee of Imperial Defence, and the heaviest sales artillery 
was trained upon consumer resistance with the result that billions of 
dollars were captured. And there are other rewards than dollars in this 
bloodless struggle. It is an educational process, we are told. For 
example, the appeal of the florists has been outstandingly successful. 
“Say it with flowers’’ proved to be.a superbly effective slogan. 
“ Through national advertising, the American public has been made 
flower conscious.”’ 

But we must get away, if possible, from the author’s military meta- 
phors. He recognizes that many factors account for his country’s pros- 
perity: the Great War and the demands of European re-construction, 
the confidence encouraged by the Coolidge Administration, the Federal 
Reserve system, advertising and sales organization, instalment selling, 
hand-to-mouth buying by retailers which enables small stocks to be 
carried, an improvement helped by better railroad facilities now available. 

The author’s exposition of the basic importance of mass production 
and the difficulties which it is now encountering is valuable. It is 
illustrated in dramatic fashion in the contest between Henry Ford and 
General Motors Corporation. Ford was, and is, the greatest exponent 
of mass production, but under the very shadow of his walls General 
Motors has built “‘ the most profitable corporation that ever ticked off 
gladsome tidings to its stockholders.” Ford built and sold 15 millions 
of Model T upon the basis of economy, but he forgot the “ all-encom- 
passing urge of esthetics.’’ General Motors, on the other hand, made 
economy subservient to style. Ford, not to be outwitted, has converted 
“ Lizzie’ into a “ Lady,” the model of 1928. The cost of conversion is 
estimated at 50 million dollars, and the cost of the delay in giving his 
public something new at 190 million dollars. The problem in front of 
America is how to harmonize mass production and obsolescence, standardi- 
zation and style. There are weapons in the advertiser’s armoury which 
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can make all your possessions appear out of date. The magazines will 
not allow you to be content with a mere frying-pan ; you must have an 
aluminium container that will preserve the appetizing odour and valuable 
vitamines of the nation’s food, and to the utility of the frying-pan must 
be added a colour scheme that will harmonize with a well-decorated 
kitchen. There you have the problem in miniature. 

We cannot follow the author further in his treatment of the problem. 
Mass production is the essence of American business, but for its continued 
success it requires advertising, sales pressure, obsolescence, and instal- 
ment buying. Thanks to American ability these distributing agencies 
have been developed to a pitch which has kept the productive machine 
running at top or nearly top-speed. The next decade will be a time of 
severe testing, but if the consumer’s interest puts a premium on the 
ability to produce the new and stylish, there is no doubt that big con- 
solidated companies will devise products which will sustain the flagging 
spirits of the consumer. There is an obvious moral here for the English 
manufacturer. More and more European indebtedness to America will 
have to be discharged in European products. The elimination of in- 
dividual taste which goes with standardization is the Englishman’s 
opportunity. In spite of a stiff tariff, Great Britain is able to surmount 
it with quality goods. America is our third best market, and its possi- 
bilities along the line of quality and style are immense. 

M M. 


V 
The Self and Society Series 


Twelve Booklets by Puitip SNOWDEN, M.P., Dr. L. P. Jacks, Mrs. SIpNEY WEBB, 
Prof. Lasx1, Sir ERNEST BENN, EVELYN SHARP, W. M. CitrRiInz, Dr. HEWLETT 
JoHNSON, MARGARET BONDFIELD, M.P., LEONARD Wotrr, Prof. HENRY 
Cray, and Sir GEorGE PaisH. (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1928.) Price 6d. each. 


Epirors and publishers have at length discovered the possibilities of 
the 6d. booklet arranged in series, and, doubtless, in a few years’ time, 
all knowledge will be on sale in sixpenny parts. So far the standard of 
merit of these potted works has been high and, to judge by the names 
of the twelve authors printed above, there ought to be no doubt as to 
the general quality of the new series here reviewed. There is, however, 
an initial difficulty: the ordinary reader may be at a loss to discover 
from the title, Self and Society, what is the real purpose of the series. 
Even the definition provided on the cover of each booklet is only a partial 
guide. It runs as follows: 

“Most discussions of social questions pay regard to industry rather than 
to the needs which industry exists to supply. . . . The present series looks at 
social and economic problems from a different point of view, showing their interest 
for the consuming public, and how, for each and all, they relate self to society.” 
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So far, good. The self as consumer certainly focuses the subject a little. 
But, on examination, the booklets turn out to be even more specialized, 
being so many essays—and admirable essays too—on the virtues 
of Co-operation. The whole issue appears, indeed, to be promoted and 
edited by the Co-operative Movement as part of its publicity work. 
But if this is the true parentage, why not proclaim the fact and so avoid 
the possible mystification of readers and reviewers? It must, however, 
be admitted that the authors are not quite unanimous in their teach- 
ing ; they just fail to be the twelve apostles of Co-operation, because one 
of them, Sir Ernest Benn, who also publishes the series, preaches a hostile 
doctrine. His view, for what it is worth, is that ‘‘ we have had far too 
much collective action and far too little encouragement of the indi- 
vidual.’’ Indeed, Sir Ernest’s inclusion in this select company is another 
small mystery which the editors might have explained. 

Mr. Philip Snowden’s The Faith of a Democrat is the best contribution 
to the series. It is written out of a rich experience with a practised 
hand. He sees in mutual aid and co-operation something more than 
an opportunity for advantageous shopping and, therefore, gives special 
encouragement to the educational work of the co-operative movement. 
At the present time, while the millions of co-operators are daily increasing 
in numbers, only a minority are conscious of the social principles and 
ideals which should inspire their action. For them the material rewards 


are sufficient. As Prof. Laski points out, it is one of the shortcomings 
of the movement that its members take so small a part in its councils. 
They are apathetic about members’ meetings, and most of those who do 
attend are scarcely vocal. It is, indeed, notable that all the largest 
associations built up by workpeople, for their mutual aid and protection, 
fail to maintain the ideal of full democratic control. Not only in the 
co-operative movement, but in trade unions and, most of all, in the big 


” 


Friendly Societies, “‘ the many ’’ are content to leave the management 
of their affairs in the hands of “ the few.’’ Doubtless it will always be 
so, for, even in the most politically minded among us, there is a limit 
to the appetite for self-determination—a fact which few public officials 
will find it in their hearts to regret. These booklets are good value for 
money. They are authoritative without being dull, and they are written 
with the care that makes reading easy. They will reach a wide public, 
and the wider the better. 
R. D. 
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